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or First Applicants 


Dependen 
Due Abou 


ts’ Checks 
t Sept. 1 


Checks in payment of allowances to dependents of enlisted men 
the Army, covering the first applications to be approved, will go 


t shortly after Sept. 1. These 


checks will include all sums ac- 


ed up to that date. Thereafter payments will continue to be made 
hortly after the first of each month for sums accrued up to the end 
f the previous month on approved applications. 


The announcement followed notifi-« 

tion that the President had signed | 

n amendment to the Service Men’s 
pendent Allowances Act authoriz- 

g payment immediately instead of 
Nov. 1, the date in the original 

ill. 

It is estimated that for each million 

hen in the Army there will probably 
half a million allowance applica- 

ons, with an average of two rela- 
ves or dependents per application 
over-all average of one depend- 

t per soldier. 

Many Inaccurate 

Many incomplete or inaccurate ap- 
ications filed by dependents have 

ready had to be returned for cor- 
tion. The protection of the en- 
ted man as well as of his bona fide 
pendents,’ it was pointed out, re- 

wires this safeguard. 

Forms for allowance applications 
available at all Army posts, 
ps and stations, Service Com- 

nds, and recruiting stations, as 

il as at the Allotment and Allow- 
Branch of the Adjutant Gen- 
I's Office, which is located at 

iiding “Y,” 20th and B Streets, 

¥, E., Washington, D. C. In addition, 
a short time these application 
nks will be available to the Amer- 
tan Red Cross, which has proffered 
assistance in the field of distribu- 
on and preparation. 

When the application blank is sent 
the dependent, it is accompanied 
the following request: 

“Please do not submit this applica- 

on until you have found out whether 
not the soldier has already sub- 

itted one. Application forms have 
nm distributed to our troops every- 
ere. 

Cause Delay 

“Applications received from both 
and the soldier will cause confu- 

on and will result in delay in ap- 
oval of the allowance.” 

Of the staff of 2,500 civilian em- 
pyees originally planned by Colonel 
ghes, 1900 have so far been ob- 
ed. These have been undergoing 

tensive training, featured by re- 
ted examinations on the provi- 

ions of the law. 

The Allowance 
anch has been 


and Allotment 
working in high 
Par ever since the Service Men’s 
pendents Allowance Act became 
Woon June 23. Much of the pre- 
Minary planning and groundwork 
d already been done. The neces- 
application blanks were ordered 
om the Government Printing Office 
June 25, and immediately on their 
eipt which began July 22, dis- 
ibution was begun to Army install- 
jons throughout the world. Many 
rms for the rapid processing of 
ese applications had to be designed, 
nd contracts placed for their pro- 
ction. 
To date an aggregate of 28,000,000 
pies of all types of forms have been 


Vins Praise 


An aviation engineer battalion com- 
ped of Negro troops, working 24 
rs a day and moving equipment 
any miles overland, rushed to com- 
tion an airdrome in New Caledonia 
hich shortly afterward was effec- 
yely used by Army and Navy air- 
t in the Battle of the Coral Sea, 
Was disclosed this week by the 

Department. 

e story was revealed in a report 
bm the commanding officer of the 
it commending the troops ‘in the 

ormance of their difficult work in 

Sfactory manner. 





Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 
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Insignia ChangesAffect 


Everyone Wearin 


g Bars 


All insignia are to be removed from the shoulder loops of officers’ shirts and field jackets, the 


War Department announced this 


week. 


Insignia of grade will now be placed on the collar of the shirt, when worn without the service 


coat, appearing where the letters “US” are now displayed. 
| and will continue to be worn on the shoulders of the service coat. 


It will 


also be worn on the garrison cap, 


The removal of insignia from the shoulders of shirts and field jackets was found desirable 
because of the interference of such insignia with the use of gas masks, carbines, and other military 





~ 


dependents 


General's Office. 





Eagle's Ready... 


FIRST checks for family allowances now are being pre- 
pared and several thousand will be mailed to soldiers’ 
immediately, the 
Col. Thruston Hughes is shown here examining a check 
beside the machine which prepared it. 
is chief of the allowance and allotment section, Adjutant 





War Department says. 


Colonel Hughes 

















Senate’s Vote Bill 
Faces House Block 


The Senate with a 47-5 vote, passed 
Tuesday and sent to conference with 
the House legislation designed to en- 
able an estimated 4,000,000 service 
men and women on active duty here 
and throughout the world to partici- 
pate in the election of Congress in 
November. 

Before taking the vote, however, 
it adopted, 33-20, an amendment 
which would suspend for the dura- 
tion of the war the poll tax laws 
in eight Southern States, so far as 
personnel of the military and naval 
forces and their auxiliaries are con- 
cerned. 

If the conferees allowed this pro- 
vision to remain in the bill, Senate 
leaders and sponsors of the legis- 
lation predicted, the entire service 
voting program, except as provided 
now by state laws, would be jeopar- 
dized and probably killed by dead- 
lock or delay. 

Although the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration has opposed the poll tax laws 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi. South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas and Virginia, Senator Bark- 
iey, majority leader, appealed to the 
Senate to defeat the waiver which 
went into the measure. 

In selecting the five conferees to 
represent the Senate, Vice President 
Wallace named three members who 
had actively fought this poll tax 
suspension, two of them representa- 
tives of poll tax States. The House 
passed the bill last month only after 
assurances had been given that it 


would in no wise affect poll tax laws. 


Conceding that prompt House ac- 
ceptance of Senate changes in the 
bill could not be expected, Senator 
Greeh of Rhode Island, chairman of 
the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, asked that it be sent 
conference. He warned, however, 
that delay in instituting the absentee 
balloting program might mean that 
it could not become fully effective 
by November. 

With another vote earlier, 
Senate adopted an amendment, by 
28-25, that would include primary 
elections for candidates for the Sen- 
ate and the House. Senator Danaher 
of Connecticut, sponsor of the 
amendment, reminded that there 
would be primaries, and also the 
election of a president and vice pres- 
ident in 1944 


Ist U. S. Air Victory 
Over Nazi Listed 


LONDON—Second Lieut. Sam F. 
Junkin of Natchez, Miss., is the first 
United States fighter pilot to gain 
a combat victory over a German 
plane. Junkin downed the enemy 
plane during the commando raid on 
Dieppe. 

Lieutenant Junkin got his man in 


the 


to | 


equipment. 

On the garrison cap, 
grade will be worn on the left side, 
| centered on the curtain, with center 
| of the insignia one and a half inches 
from the front. The bars of lieu- 
tenants and captains will be worn 
perpendicular to the bottom edge of 
the cap. The leaves of majors and 
lieutenant colonels will be worn with 
stem down. The eagle of a colonel 
will be worn beak to the front. The 
star of a brigadier general will be 
worn point upward. 

Others to the Rear 

Additional stars will extend to the 
rear of the first star, and be placed 
5/8-inch apart. Miniature insignia 
of grade is authorized for general 





\88th Assumes Ranger 
Name to Honor Raiders 


CAMP GRUBER, Okla.—As a trib- 
ute to the commando raiders who 
first struck at Dieppe, France, the 
88th Division will be known as the 
Ranger Division, Col. W. B. Augur, 
chief of staff, announced. The 88th 
was formerly known as the Clover 
Leaf Division. 

“The troops that paid heavily for 
the commando raid are entitled to 
immortality,” Colonel Augur said. 


. . . | 
insignia of 


officers, and when this is worn, ad- 
ditional stars will be placed at a 
relatively smaller interval. 

All officers except general officers 
will wear insignia of grade on the 
right side of the collar of the olive 
drab or khaki shirt (when wern 
without the service coat), and metal 
insignia indicating arm, service, 
bureau, etc., on the left side, one inch 
from the end. The bars of lieu- 
tenants and captains will be worn 
parallel with the front edge of the 
collar. Leaves will be worn with the 
stem down, The eagle will be worn 
beak to the front. 


General officers of the line will 
wear insignia of grade on. both sides 
of the collar, one inch from the end. 
Other general officers will wear in- 
signia of grade on the right side, 
and metal insignia indicating arm, 
service, bureau, etc., on the left. 

Warrent Officers, Too 

Warrant officers will wear the in- 
signia of grade on the right side 
of the collar, and the insignia of 
warrant officer on the left. 

Metal or embroidered insignia of 
grade will be worn on each shoulder 
loop of the service coat, the long 
overcoat, the short overcoat, and the 
raincoat, and on the shoulders of 
work clothing. 











Lew’ 





talk. 


When Private Ayres was ordered 
|to report for induction he chose to 
|state his conviction against taking 
|} human life to avoid being placed in 
a combat unit. That personal feel- 
ing was termed sincere by his Cali- 
fornia draft board, and their ruling 
regarding his classification upheld 
through higher channels, In result- 
ant publicity he paid the price of 
being well known. 

Because he had no objection to 
military service of any other nature, 
had previously tried to get in an 
ambulance field unit and had taught 
first aid classes in Hollywood, he 
took advantage later of the oppor- 
tunity to get into the medical de- 
partment. In the future he will take 
his chances in this war we're fight- 
ing with every other medic, any- 
where. 

When Ayres arrived here 
months ago to begin training, 
Gen. Roy C. Heflebower - really 
opened the Barkeley training chap- 
ter in the Ayres story when he said: 
“He will be given the same treat- 
ment as any other trainee, and will 
have the same advantages to be of 
service.” 

General Heflebower ended _ the 
training story when he said: “From 
all reports coming to my office, Pri- 
| vate Ayres has made a good soldier, 
|responded to training in an excel- 
j}lent manner, and demonstrated an 
| ability in leadership and as an in- 
| structor.” 


three 
Brig. 





Having completed his basic train- 
ing, Private Ayres is now an in- 
|}structor in the MRTC’s hospital 
ward classroom with three other en- 
listed men, all of whom were se- 
lected for that assignment on merit. 
| He had the same drill, the same 
| marches, did the same type of K.P. 
|}and guard duty as everyone else, and 
; the men who know best say no one 
|did it with any better spirit. He 
| wears the same G.I. clothes, perhaps 
a little better than some men, be- 
|}cause his experience has been in a 


o dogfight, but he was wounded in the! business where that is a professional 





right shoulder and had to jump from | qualification. 


his disabled plane. 


| Private Ayres doesn’t eat meat, be- 


s at Barkeley, 
And Doing Swell 


CAMP BARKELEY, Tex.—It’s about time for someone to take 
a bar of G. I. soap and wash out the mouth of Dame Rumor in rela- 
tion to gossip about Pvt. Lew Ayres, the camp’s most prominent re- 
cruit, who came to the MRTC under circumstances which started 
many tall tales—if you don’t want to use the Army term for loose 
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Lew Ayres, soldier 


cause that too is one of his personal 
beliefs but on K.P. he will load the 
other fellow’s plate full of beef. 
Ayres recently -bought a car that 
was new when someone else first 
bought it in 1936. He has given 
much of his: leisure time to the 
| MRTC’s radio programs, and ap- 
| peared one night this week in an 
| Army Emergency Relief Fund show 
staged in Abilene. 

No one fools the men with whom 
he works and lives—that’s where 
the truth is found. The important 
thing is that in the MRTC, Ayres 
has proven himself a good soldier 
which is what the Army expects off 
man who wears the unform. 
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Chaplain Calls for ‘Men of Steel’ in Armored Forcefte 


FT. KNOX, Ky. — “To win this| gaa sie , es Se Be 
war we must be men of prayer and ‘ Sg . ' si 
men of steel” .. . With olive drab 
tanks in the background as grim re- 
minders of the responsibilities they 
face; more than 3,500 Armcred Force 
officers, enlisted men, and Civilians, 
including Maj. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, 
Chief of the Armored Force, and 
Mrs. Devers, attended a Victory Mass 
on the Feast of the Assumption of 
Our Lady, Saturday, August 15, 1942 
in the new open-air amphitheatre, 
called “The Fingerbow!.” 

The colorful ceremonies took place 
on an outdoor altar, decorated with 
flags. of the United Nations, as offi- 
cers and men from the various units 
stationed on the post gathered 
around their regimental guidons. 

Celebrant of the solemn high Vic- 
tory Mass was the Rev. James H. 
O’Neill, The Armored Force Chap- 
lain, assisted by Rev. Edmund P. 
Kielty, Chaplain, 49th Armored In- 
fantry Regiment, 8th Armored Di- 
vision, Deacon; the Rev. Thomas A. 
Bartley, Chaplain, 80th Armored 
Regiment, 8th Armored Division, 
Sub-deacon; and the Rev. Robert J. 
Curtis, Chaplain, Armored Force Re- 
Placement Training Center, Master 
of Ceremonies. 

Keynote of the sermon delivered 
by the Rev. Thomas F. Keenan, a 
Redemptorist Father with many 
years of missionary experience and 
recently assigned as a chaplain of 
the post complement, were St. Paul’s 
famous words, “I have fought the 
good fight, kept the faith, and won 
the crown.” To do this in our war, 
to save Christianity and democracy, 
we must be “men of prayer and men 
of steel. 

“We are fighting for something 
more than economic equality. We are Ss : ee SEI OR Be 
not fighting for a map and its + a . ¢ 
boundaries, but for something| CHAPLAIN JAMES H. O’NEIL, Armored Force chaplain, incenses the altar during the Victory Mass which he recently celé 


Chrisfian and American, for the| brated at Fort Knox, Ky., headquarters of the Armored Force. The altar was draped with flags of all of the United Nation: 





Joh. 








Sermon on the Mount,” he said. - C 

The Children’s Choir from Father ‘ h 1C€ 
Francis J. Timoney’s Holy Name E l M 9 ere 
Parish, Louisville, rendered the Missa | £21" y orn t t t Seiden 
Parish, Laulville, rendered the Miss ant Anything!’ As ea arters | =» 
Armored Regiment, 8th Armored Di- Me N .{ Ss ‘ 
vision, furnished the music for the ams up P CAMP CLAIBORNE, La.— They|jobs of this Army community. theatres, the post office, the r me, | 
occasion. call themselves the odds and ends Somebody has to teach the buglers| the library, the guest house worn 
a a= “ype yd CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—The|department of this camp and after| how to blow. You'll find your man| ....i0¢ rir the etecinde the unifo 

m. A "Hare an olp A ; " . they explain why you'll be inclined|in Headquarters. His name is Cpl. z Z 
Schwabenton, and Chaplains Henri boys who used to race the sunrise plast 


T rte? to agree with them. The Headquar-| Peter R. Kestler and he’s tooted a| ers Club, and the public rela 
A. Hamel, James A. Carey, Francis | home on late civilian dates are get-|ters detachment of the station com-| hot trumpet in many a name band. | office. AH 


| IP a pong Bagge oy C.|ting a soldier's view of the dawn|plement here does all of the odd) Many a gloomy soldier has wished| Charged with keeping track of 
aaitened ‘at Fort Foon ins being |from almost any angle early every he could find an outfit without a| these specialists is Cpl. Fred Kohe 

z1 Morning in the 28th Division where | piilliiilhiimnniiuniyniiiniiniintiiiiininiiiiniinininitiiiiinniMtn top-kick. That’s Headquarters. Be-|He has a hectic time but he 
sunrise calisthenics are being used cause a first sergeant isn’t author-| his job. 


Wee Bonnie Meets to keep their muscles rippling. Armoraider _ gu i Due So arta ee 


° ° In the Army they no longer call Th here’s T Ss c Enables, ( 
Old Friend In Cam them constitutionals; they’re far too en there's Tech. Sgt. Charles 
Pp ; Thacker. , thi ° 
tough and sweaty for that. Com- acker. Charley, this month, rounds You to 
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CAMP GRANT, Iil.—When Wee 
Bonnie Baker, famous dance orches- 
tra vocalist, came out to Camp 
Grant to try the bumps in a jeeb, 
she ran into an old friend in Sgt. 
William H. Davis of Company C, 
30th medical training battalion. 


mando training has set a new mark 
in physical training for most troops 
and here in the 28th Division they’re 
using all the tricks, the stunts and 
the good plain exercise they can to 
whip the men in shape. 

An order from Maj. Gen. Omar N. 


Shorts 


w1 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Just before en- 
tering the Army in the fall of 1940, 
Staff Sgt. John Daniluck of the 8th 
Armored Division, placed his entry 


out 30 years of service. He’s been 
everywhere and there isn’t much he 
hasn’t seen 









And d 
ou oug 
She’s ; 


id you 
She w 
‘ou'll w 


Camp Commander H. Mc. E. Pen- 
dleton dotes on the appearance of 
the grounds about camp headquar- 
ters. Charged with this responsibil- 












. in a bank night sweepstakes at the}; : ; y 
In pre-induction days the sergeant| Bradley, division commander, intro-| ti 5podrome Theater te Pittsburgh ity is Pfc. Roy D. Stanfill. : FASTER! She's | 
was the Billy Davis who used to wow/duced the fresh-air boudoir stint| Recently some of his friends were in Supply al ged Ciaccia (pro- is pe 
audiences as a comedy singer with|every morning before breakfast.|+,. theater when this lucky Ar- nounced chacha) must have worked i 
Orin Tucker's band. While he went Awake at six, the men are assem-|oraider’s name was announced as hard for his four stripes but he I a i > oan 
through his routine, Bonnie was the|bled in their shorts by 6:10 for &| winner of the $150 cash prize. They doesn’t let them bother him. His| /* ome hours time you can lear) She’ 
orchestra’s chief attraction as the|half hour of road work and calis-| informed the manager that Daniluck supply room, nicknamed the “coun- half - gy a al req sind 
Texas gal who put the oomph in| thenics before breakfast at 7:15. was in the Army. Sportingly waiv- _, —_ 4 K — of efficiency | 444) au hour by tonghanda! ut ifa 
Oh, Johnny. No deskchair soldier, General ing the ruling that awards cannot n session headquarters, At lectures, in the classroom, in Ml or jak 
But the war changed all that. Bradley, former West Point athlete, be made to absent winners, he mailed Other units served by the Head-| ness conferences, in court, over the ‘ en v 
Davis went into the Army, Tucker is a stickler for physical condition- Daniluck a $25 consolation prize. quarters detachment include all sec-| or radio . . . you can take down cau: 
into the Navy and Bonnie to another |ing. Formerly commandant at Fort tions of camp headquarters, the post] notes as fast as you hear them . ..™@ She's 
prominent dance band. Benning, he became interested in the ' 





wee - amazingly simple system called SHO 
Before getting a taste of rough| physical training of parachute troops| Armoraider Chaplain Wilbur K.|@™ § a me GS | SCRIPT—invented tw A. Maerz, @ Poet 1 

riding in that jeep; Bonnie was offi-| stationed there, now declares that he | Anderson, of the 8th Armored Divi- | FREE 32 PAGE known author and researcher—lends wi 

cially greeted by Brig. Gen. John M.|wants troops of the 28th Division | sion, reverses an old custom by tak- CATALOG to words—enables you to actually wri 

Willis, commander of the post. in the same peak of physical shape.|ing the chapel to the men. With a | of Military uniforms, iusigaie. 
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sporting events, and drives around MARCH MILITARY EQUIPMENT CO. N } pmpan} 

camp on Saturady afternoons with | = sn hens a, —~ why oe York 4 OT SHORTHAND ‘Hit it 

the steeple bell peeling the cal] to| gy a a ane as a an Shorthand takes months to mastem'e €xa: 

The Folks Back Home services. On bivouacs, services are tedious, difficult. SHORTSCRIPT ims bei 
ba conducted from the chapel. simple system of abbreviating the A.BA Three 

Even @ 12-year-old can learn the fume>bed 

It will take only a minute to fill out the coupon be-| Recently the 1,000 members of the mentals in an hour. Here is a boom’ th the 
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angers Tell How They Hit Dieppe in Big Raid 


John MacVane, NBC reporter who accompanied the Commando troops on the Dieppe raid last week, 
iewed three American Rangers who fought with the raiders. The Army Hour broadcast the inter- 


this week. 


_ The three Americans interviewed were Sgt. Kenneth Stimpson, of Russell, Minn., Cpl. Bill Brade, of 
d Forks, N. D., and Sgt. Alex Szima, of Dayton, Ohio. 
Stimpson: “The job of the commandos was to deal with the two pillboxes on the top of a cliff. We 
to stop everything from bothering the men who were going to blow up the big coast defense guns.” 
Brade: I had a kind of a crawling feeling, but a British commando slapped me on the back and gave 

confidence. I’m sure I didn’t think at all—I didn’t have time. 














LT. COL. WILLIAM E. JEFFREY, first Army Specialist. Corps 


officer to appear in the official uniform of the Corps, is shown 
here being congratulated by Maj. Gen. Wwight F. Davis, Di- 


rector General of the Army Specialist Corps. 


Colonel Jeffrey, 


is stationed in the Office of the Chief, Chemical Warfare Serv- 


ice, SOS, Washington, D. C. 


The uniform, which will be 


worn by all ASC officers, is identical to the regular Army 
uniform, but bears distinctive buttons and insignia of black 


plastic. 
nnn | 
NH 
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you should want to see Fort Worth 
And do the place up brown, 
ou ought to see my chicken’s car— 
She’s got the best in town. 


id you should see her figure when 
She wears an evening gown; 

ou'll whistle once and then admit 
She’s got the best in town. 


he’s pretty as a picture, and 
She never wears a frown; 
or sunny dispositions, man 
She’s got the best in town. 


ut if a lightning uppercut 

Or jab will get you down, 

en watch out for my 
‘cause 

She’s got the best in town. 

Gimlet Grogan, 
Poet Laureate of The Guardhouse 
. . . 

CAMP WOLTERS, Tex.—“How do 

U drain a sink?” a private on KP 

ked one of the harried cooks of 

mpany here. 

“Hit it with a meat cleaver,” barked 

@ exasperated cook, suspecting he 

as being ribbed. 

Three less literal minded KP’s 

abbed the upraised arm of the man 

ith the cleaver just in time to save 

é sink. 


chicken, 


Sgt. William G. James started 
m a furlough to his home in 
heyenne, Wyo., with just a dollar 
his pocket. He still had 10 
og when he returned 15 days 
r. 
He bought a war stamp with the 
me. 
> - s 


EGS 


An officer here met a private stroll- 
g by the PX and busily puffing on 
cigarette. 
No salute. 
“Just a minute soldier,” the officer 

Onished, “don’t you know. you're 
Pposed to salute an officer?” 
“Sorry, sir,” the apologetic private 
Ot back, “but I was told never to 
lute an officer with a cigarette in 
Y mouth.” 

. . * 


Add slang notes: a recruit here 


his girl a “fender lizard.” 
’s a carhop. 
. . * 
NTRADICTION 


One charge of quarters here is 

ll slightly dazed after an early 

tning experience with a K.P. 

The C. Q. was making his early 
ing rounds, awakening sleeping 
His light flashed on one bed. 





On the end hung not one, but two 
signs, 

One read “K.P.” 

The other, apparently borrowed 
borrowed from a hotel, read, “Do Not 
Disturb.” 

. 7 7 
Everything would be all right 
with Cpl. William Brown of To- 
ledo if he could be in two places 
at the same time. On the day his 
wife arrived to visit him, he got 
orders to attend a three-week night 
school. 
+ ” ~ 


FAUX PAS 


Col. George J. Newgarden, second 
ranking officer in Camp Wolters, 
doesn’t scare easily. 


He proved it one night when he 
got out of bed to answer a knock 
at his hotel room door in Mineral 
Wells. As he looked into the hall, a 
soldier wearing the bewhiskered 
mask of an old man jumped at him 
and yelled, “Boo!” 

Colonel Newgarden stood his 
ground and the masked soldier sud- 
denly realized something was wrong. 

“I’m Colonel Newgarden,” said the 
colonel. “Anything I can do for you?” 

“N-n-no, sir,” stammered the 
masked soldier. “I was trying to 
scare somebody, and I guess I got 
in the wrong room.” 








“We raced along the beach to the 
cliff.” We used scaling ladders to 
get up, then crawled along the edge 
of the cliff parallel to some barbed 
wire. Then we cut it through. We 
found the first pillbox deserted. We 
got behind it, from the fire of the 
other pillbox, on a hill.” 

Snipers Fired at Them 

Stimpson: “In the lulls between 
the machine gun fire we could hear 
snipers firing. We lost some men 
to the machine guns as we crawled 
about 1200 yards parallel to the 
beach, Then we went farther inland 
and laid down our fire to keep the 
snipers’ heads down. 

Brade: “We didn’t go after the 
second pillbox. Its field of fire didn’t 
cover the area our boys were work- 
ing. We just let it go. We formed 
on the beach again. We were lying 
there waiting when a patrol of 10 
Germans hit us. We waited until 
they were within 15 yards of us, and 
then gave it to them, We dropped 
three or four, and the rest scat- 
tered.” 

Szima: “On the way we struck 
some barbed wire. We noticed signs 
saying “Beware of Mines” in Eng- 
lish and German. We blew the hell 
out of the wire. On our way back 
the RAF blasted German positions 
on both sides. 

“The RAF planes were gunning 
the Germans’ position on both sides 
of us. It was perfect timing—and I 
mean perfect. 

To Destroy Big Guns 

“The gang I was with had to shoot 
up the big coast defense guns and 
cover up the assault crowds that 
rushed the guns. On our way through 
an orchard, snipers started in on us, 
and one bullet knocked my stock- 
ing cap off. We wore the ordinary 
commando caps. 

“The Germans looked like puppets 
standing around the big field guns. 
We all opened fire and I heard our 
men going rip-rip-rip at the gun 
crew. Overhead RAF planes were 
gunning them, too. It seemed just a 
couple of seconds that the gunners 
were down. A couple of German 
planes were overhead, but they 
didn’t spot us. The RAF planes 
drove them off. Some of the group 
went in and blew up the guns. We 
were being sniped at all the time.” 

Brade: “When we were finished 
we had half a mile to run along the 
edge of the cliff with machine guns 
and snipers shooting at us. The 
commandos were passing Bren guns 
from man to man, just as we did in 
practice. 

“We slid down a ravine and down 
to the beach. Another group was 
covering us by blasting the cliff 
opposite with mortar shells. A Mes- 
serschmitt dived at our boats as we 


Host of Friends Send 
Private 36-Ft. Letter 


CAMP CROWDER, “Mo.—Pvt. 
Frank Marsaglia of the Signal Corps 
Replacement Training Center here 
won’t have to worry for awhile about 
‘what he will do with his spare time 
in the evenings—he can go to his 
barracks and read a foot or two of 
the 36-foot letter he received re- 
cently from friends and relatives at 
home, 

Private Marsaglia’s scroll] sets a 
new “high” in long letters received 
by men in camp here, topping the 
recent record-holdier’s epistle by 10 
feet. 

















“At present, any size will do—I'm cold!” 





% 


an ex-Cavalryman. 


moved off. We all cut loose at him. 
Spitfires were after him too, and 
three or four seconds later he 
dropped into the sea. 

Szima: “The man in front of me 
was carrying a 45-pound anti-tank 
rifle, and he said, ‘Help me, Yank,’ 
and I took one end of it. 

“Going back through the orchard 


HERE'S a typical Ranger—Ist Sgt. Warren E. Evans. 








He is 
six feet four, 24 years old. Shaking hands with him here is 
Brig. Gen. Lucien K. Truscott, U. S. officer on Lord Louis 
Mountbatten’s Combined Operations Staff, who led the 
American Rangers in the Dieppe raid. General Truscott is 


—Signal Corps Photo 


the commandos stopped to grab ap- 
ples, They were kind of wild apples, 
I guess. 

“Then we doubled back to the 
beach and down to the boats.” 

Stimpson: “Just after we started 
back a pilot bailed out right near, 
We picked him up and found he 
was an American Army flier.” 




















CAMELS ARE 


THEY HAVE THE 





HITS THE SPOT 





IN THE AIR FORCE zicy say 


*povo” for the new flying recruit 
* KITE” for airplane 

‘HIT THE SILK” for taking to parachute 
YCAMEL’ for their favorite cigarette 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette 
is Camel. (Based on actual sales records 
from Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 


ACES WITH ME, 










MILDNESS | WANT 
~ AND THEY DON'T 

TIRE My TASTE. 
A CAMEL ALWAYS 


AND NOTE THIS: 






The smoke of slow-burning 


CHMELS 





contains LESS NICOTINE 


than that of the 4 other largest- 
selling brands tested—less than any 
of them—according to independent 
scientific tests of the smoke itself! 








Wasnincton, D. C., Aucust 29, 1942 
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The Place For Army Reporters 


Seems to us that the curtailment of public relations staffs or- 
dered by the War Department is a good move which doesn’t go far 
enough. You might even say it’s traveling in a circle, and here’s 
why: 


When this was a peacetime Army, most camps and large units 
had small press staffs sending out news and features to hometown 
and local papers. As the Army grew, the staffs got bigger, they 
reached more papers, acquired photographic equipment, expanded 
their own camp or unit publications, and spread out generally. 


That is, they got bigger and gaudier. 


Now, here’s this WD order cutting press relations to the bone. 
PR officers are going to have to get as much work out of two men 
as they have been getting out of four or five. This means a drop 
in quantity certainly, and almost certainly a lowering of quality. 


Which is all right or it isn’t, depending upon how important 
you think press relations are, or is. 


We think this work—the dissemination of 
important, but it is no secret a lot of people don’t feel the same 
way. It is no secret that editors have been griping about the type 
of news that flows from the camps, over their desks, and into the 
nearest wastebasket. It is filler stuff. It is social doings. It is 
graduation exercises. 
Miller. It is unexciting biography. 


G-2 Before and After the Battle 


We're speaking of the press treadmills in the camps, not in the 
Public Relations offices in Washington. That outfit is putting out 
the McCoy. But it is not the fault of the camp or unit PRO that 
he isn’t doing the same thing. There are reasons for this, and we 
will mention one: organization. 


Since this is wartime, why not stop thinking of press relations 
as entertainment and begin thinking of it in terms of information 
and instruction? G-2’s function in battle is familiar to everyone. 
Why shouldn’t it play a part before and after the battle, too? 


We think there is no questioning the fact that the Army needs 
to know itself. We do not doubt that experience now being gained 
in places like the Solomons and Dieppe is being sent to the troops 
back home. But we do not think that is being done as swiftly 
and as thoroughly as it might. Classes held once or twice a week 
cannot accomplish all that must be accomplished. Instruction in 
the field for short periods and at irregular intervals is good, but 
it is not comprehensive and it’s too elementary. 


What is needed is a continuing study of the Army—its methods, 
its capabilities, and the way it is fighting the war. The material 
for such a study can be gained only where the fighting occurs and 
as problems arise. 


Press relations (so-called) should start at the battle line. 


Red Star Makes War News 


If there is any doubt of the efficacy of this, we should have 
you look at Russia. Practically all the war news on Russia that 
appears in American papers was gathered by soldiers. The Army 
paper, Red Star, is run by the Commissariat or Department of War. 
It has one principal purpose: the information and instruction of the 
millions of men who comprise Russia’s land and air forces. 

It has twelve men in Moscow—a technical staff. Red Star’s 50 
reporters are at the front, rifles in one hand, pencils in the other. 
Even Red Army generals write for this paper. Tank battles, para- 
chute action, the use of its two-man antitank rifle are described 
by experts in their job. Red Star also informs the Russian soldier 
on what his allies are doing on other fronts. The paper carries 
weight. 

Lest it be thought that this idea is too revolutionary for use 
in the United States Army, we would like to point out that the 
U.S. Marines have already started a similar organization of their 
own. 

The Marines are enlisting experienced newsmen in a corps of 
“Combat Observers.” These men take a six-week course in military 
training at Parris Island, are then sent to Quantico for another two 
weeks of special instruction, made sergeants and shipped imme- 
diately to the fighting front. They, too, carry guns, but being trained 
observers, their mission is to observe all they can and fight only 
when necessary. The corps is still young and how effective it will 
be remains to be seen. 

But it grew out of practically nothing and therefore may be 
said to be moving forward. With the news outfit the Army already 
has, why shouldn’t it too straighten out and go somewhere? 


This War’s ‘Legion’ 


No evidence has cropped up yet to suggest that the American 
citizen-army has developed anything like a mass mind. It un- 
doubtedly is a typical cross-section of the country. But if, in cast- 
ing their ballots by mail this fall, the military forces should come 
to represent a disciplined vote, their influence would determine the 
outcome of many a local election and, if directed to strategic states, 
could become a powerful factor in national contests. 

However, the great force of the soldier vote is potential. Al- 
though it is visible now and already being cultivated by eager poli- 
ticians, it will manifest itself after, rather than during, the war. 

There are some in Washington who are convinced that the single 
political force which will determine whether the U. S. plays a de- 
cisive role in molding and \directing the future, peage p§ the world 
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information—is 


It is box feature material culled from Joe} 


Second Front Bogey Man 


—Little in the Nashville Tennesseean. 


.<,| feelings.” 











Would ££ 
You? 








We 


exists and... 


it was justifiable; 


“the little girl;” 


true facts; 


of time. 


out of the Army. 
big picture. 


spirit we'd put into a 


a day’s work. 


Square deal: 


I've got to see yet. 


Combination 
an army as a whole. 
his country. 


as a siave. 


ment of the individual. 
it is how happy you are in your job. 


—Pvt. 


Square Deal, 


It’s hdw a soldier feels after getting a raw deal or square deal after 
Ranking cadre decides to get 
Instead of trying to understand 
he gives a private that tired-of-telling-you 
attitude and that I’ll-show-you-who’'s-boss attitude—then forgets to get 
off the horse and quit riding. 
Cadre knows a man’s lazy and keeps talking with 
kindness and understanding—more than once—until soldier feels like a 
heel if he doesn’t get on the ball. 

Also, appointments for PFC ratings are picked by giving written 
tests, with cadres listing twice as many men as are to be chosen and 
expecting those with the best marks to make the grade. That's something 


Definition of a raw deal: 
on the ball by bouncing on the privates. 
and correct a lazy 


Asked Them About 


Morale 


Good morale is “don’t give a damn’s” bitterest enemy. 
In other words, morale is Attitude, travelling upward from “things 
as they are” to “things as they should be.” 
Pfc. Ira D. Pinson, 227th QM Co., Camp Shelby, Miss. 


‘A Little Picture in a Big Picture’ 


Morale depends on how a person feels and what he Is going to get 
It is the attitude of little pictures that make up the 
It is either high or indifferent, depending upon the develop- 
Morale is a state of mind, a willingness to fight; 


Morale is that gulf of thought between the situation as it really 
Getting paid on time, remembering that every deduction made from 


Finding prompt bus service in camp, without prejudice to color; 
Receiving mail on the day it is expected, especially from Mom and 


Knowing that we will win the war, with our optimism based on 
Yearning for battle, knowing that each race, color and creed among 


our forces rightfully carry an equal responsibility for victory; 
Knowing that she still loves you and will wait for you, regardless 


—Sgt. Anthony P. Serge, Chaplain’s Office, 
4th Motorized Division, Camp Gordon, Ga. 
* 


job we do like.” 


Clarence Ocorr, Co. E, 317th Inf., Camp Forrest, Tenn. 
. 


. . 


Raw Deal 


man, 


—Pvt. John “One of Many” Doe, Camp Shelby, Miss. 
7 7 . 


of Many Things 


but because the 


He must 


Doing the kind of a job we have to do, but don’t like, with the same 


Sometimes it takes patience. 


There is a woman behind all this; therefore, morale is LOVE—either 
love to fight, or a woman makes you “love” to fight. 
—Pfc. Suarez, AT Co., 47th Inf., 9th Div., Fort Bragg, N. C. 

> . 


Morale is a combination of many things in the Individual soldier and 


First of all, it is vitally necessary for every soldier to know why he 
is fighting, what victory and what defeat will mean to him, his family and 
It is necessary for the soldier to be so imbued with the 
love of democracy and knowledge of the intentions of the enemy to destroy 
this hard-earned democracy that he jis prepared to die rather than live 
Not because he wants to die, 
continue living as a free man is so deeply rooted in his heart and brain 
that he is prepared to surmount all obstacles for freedom. 

The soldier must feel that his family at home is being provided for 
regardless of. what happens to him at the front. 


desire to 


have the 


feeling that HIS government js looking out for his family now and if he 


that it Is today. 





will be the citizen-army that helped win the war. 


covering of self-confident pride. 


falls in battle, will continue to care for his family. 

The soldier must have supreme confidence in his country’s leaders, 
in the traditions that have made our country large and strong, in the 
traditions that have built our Army into the tremendous fighting force 


(See MORALE, Page 15) 





—Pvt. Samuel Kovnat, Hq. Det., Sta. Comp., Ft. Jackson, 8. C. 
* . . 


Morale is simply that feeling of confidence a soldier has in the ability 
of his outfit to out-give and out-take anything the other fellow has, and 
still take their objective. 

—Sgt. Austin R. White, Station Hospital, Indiantown Gap, Pa. 


It Goes Beyond Abstract Terms 


Morale is something deep and strong; it is not the thin outside 
It goes beyond pride, beyond confidence, 


Should a soldier marry a girl 
meets after his induction into 1 
Army? The public relations offic 
at Ft. Knox, Ky., asked some of t 
men assigned to that headquarters a 
the Armored Forces. Here’s th 
reaction: 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Cpl. Ja 
Shartzer, 1550th Service Unit: 

I wouldn’t marry a girl if I'd 
her after getting into the Army. FP 
yourself in her place, and think ho 
you'd feel, knowing that there w 
a possibility, however remote, 
your not returning.” 





Pvt. John R. Kean, 148th Armore 





Signal, 8th A.D.: “I’m married, bu NO' 
if I weren't, I’d have no objections Chall 
to marrying a girl whom I'd mei Thus 
after being inducted. I think tv Price 
people in love should take all t h ' 
happiness they can get before t they 
man has to leave.” Mrs. 
times 

Pvt. Calvin Wingo, 80th Armore Club 


Regt., 8th A.D.: “I don’t think 

A soldier gets lonesome, thinks he’ 
in love, and is only kidding himse’ 
by thinking he can rush into ma 
riage and make a go of it. Wit 
loneliness so acute, he can’t judge h 








Cpl, Jackson B. Hash, 1550th Se 
ice Unit: “No, I'm strictly against 
A fellow has a good chance of being 
If he doesn't come bac 








sent across. p SCO 
or is reported missing, his wide 
.| would have a hard time adjusti d bui 
herself.” vards © 
Pvt. Gibson W. O'Dell, 8th age make 
“No, I don’t think so. A man hasnigrOOPs | 
time to get to know his fiance unde Two c 
normal conditions, and vice versa. ion at 
addition, $50 a month, with tw y A 
mouths to feed, isn’t a rosy future’ ot - 
signe 

a ee sae 
[ 73 succ 
E ontinuo 
squad 


tacles | 
@ ave! 
abou 
p Col. | 
ng offic 
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Free Radio Repair? 


The radio plays an important par 
in the life of a soldier. It afford 
him pleasure and good, clean enjo 
ment in his leisure. It keeps hi 
informed on the progress of th 
war. It is the best orientation cou 
and the best morale builder we ha 
in the Army. 
But now and then a radio goes 6 
the bum—and that is the purpose @ 
this letter. 


The soldier takes his 
radio to town to have it fixed. 
stops off at a repair shop. The 
pairman is working busily over 
dilapidated radio with the wir® 
strewn all over the table. Natural 
the repairman is too busy to look 
his radio, so he is asked to leave 


The soldier decides to take 
radio to another repairman; and t 
identical scene takes place. The 
pairman with the customary dilap 
dated radio with dangling wires 
making him look busy as all hee 

The same scene occurs at eve 
radio repair shop he goes. So 
utter helplessness, he leaves it. 

He returns the following week#? 
The repairman uses a couple of te 
nical terms and tells him it will co 
$7 to repair it. 

He tells the repairman , “Neve 
mind, I'll take the radio back wi 
me.” The repairman tells him, “The 
it will cost you $1.” 

“One dollar—for what?” 

“For having checked the radio.” 

The soldier says, “I brought you 
radio that doesn’t play—and I 
taking back a radio that doesn’t pla 
—so what's the dollar for?” 

The repairman says, “For having 
checked ... and the time I put in... 

I reiterate—if we want to mal 
tain the best morale builder, and th 
best orientation course in the Arm 
—let us have free radio repair servie 
fer soldiers! 
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Pvt. LR. Milgre 
Camp Livingston, La. 


A China Medal? 


Will you please give space in yo 
paper for a plea for a China medal 



















This would embrace al) service 
China to December 7, 1941, not p Pres 
viously covered by medals. aid ir 








No single factor in an Army i 






structor carries more weight will mp 
students than medals or ribbo 
honestly earned. I know of nothiagor VY 






which would raise the morale of 
few of us soldiers with Army servié 
in the Middle Kingdom more th 
a China decoration similar to t¢t 
nice affairs now being given to sailom 
and marines for services no mé¢ 
noteworthy. 

The cost, compared to the Amé 
ican Defense Service medal, wow 
be negligible. We have earned 
Why not give us the medal? j 

Olid China H 
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Will Rogers Field, Okla, 
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“NOW THIS IS A ‘top kick’s chevron,” 


Thus the girls who are (left to 


Price, and Margaret Myers, will not be embarrassed when 
they address soldiers with various chevrons on their arms. 


Mrs. Chalker, Service Club Hos 


times @ week to instruct the girls who come into the Service 


Club on matters military. 


explains Mrs. C. W. 
Chalker to three attractive visitors to Camp Blanding, Fla. 


right) Ethel Dinsmore, Betty 


tess, makes it a point several 
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Ibstacle Course Helps 
AF Men to Toughen Up 


SCOTT FIELD, Ill.—Scott Field men today are moulding muscles 
d building brawn on a new obstacle course which comprises 400 
yards of ladders, fences and ditches constructed as part of a plan 


L 


o make Army Air Forces soldiers 


as tough and hard-hitting as any 





roops in the world. ® 
Two courses are already in opera- 
on at this radio university of the 
y Air Forces in the second and 
ird areas while another is being 
signed in the first area. 
With four men running together 
successive units which form a 
ontinuous stream around the course, 
squadron can negotiate the ob- 
cles in about 20 minutes, while 
@ average soldier. makes the run 
about three minutes, according 
o Col. Wolcott P. Hayes, command- 
ng officer. 
Not Too Difficult 
The course is not intended to be 
ptionally difficult. It is de- 
gned to acquaint the men with 
ards similar to those that may 
expected in combat, and to train 
em in coordinating their minds 
ind bodies to overcome these ob- 
les, 
Descending a sharp incline at the 
rt of the course, soldiers quickly 
urdle a four-foot hand vault and 
on to a 30-foot “bull-run” 
hrough which they crawl on hands 
d knees. 
A great divide looms up in front 
d the men leap over a watery 


itch, ascend a ramp, and drop 5 
to earth. 
Snaking in and out through a 


dle of jutting poles which test 
ir agility, they approach a 7-foot 
ooden wall. The runners find it 
es plenty of vitamins to scale this 
er that has proven itself the 
fest obstacle on the course. 
Under a Log 
Now, covered with perspiration, 
scoot past the half-way mark, 
bil-under a log, and are confronted 
th a series of ladders. 
Scrambling up these like firethen 
a second story blaze, the men 
ving across the horizontal rungs 





amp Thespians Will 
ive Broadway Success 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La.—“Arsenic 
d Old Lace,” a three-act comedy 
rrently ‘playing to packed houses 
New York, will be staged for the 
t time by an amateur group the 
itter part of this month when the 
Division and the Camp Living- 
Players combine their talents 
produce the play for the soldiers 
the post, it was announced today. 
The announcement was made after 
Joseph Bassett, an actor in 
lian life, returned from a fur- 
ugh in New York where he con- 
ed the producers of the show, 
oward Lindsay and Russel Crouse 















Presented with a working script 
aid in the intricate staging. 








mp Upton Praised 
aor War Bond Record 


CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—Maj. Gen. 
A. Terry, commanding general of 
Second Service Command, today 
ended Col. John W. Downer, 
Mmanding officer of Camp Upton, 
this post’s fine record in the pur- 
fase of war bonds and stamps. 
cers, enlisted men and civilian 
Dloyes of the garrison have au- 
zed retention of $10,162.40 of 
pay each month for the pur- 

















at an elevation of 18 feet. A saw- 
dust pit at the bottom has been 
added—just in case. 
Raising plenty of dust at the 
highstepper they make tracks for a 
turkey roost where a comparatively 
easy 18-foot climb flexes more mus- 
cles. 
Then, after balancing their way 
along a series of zig-zag logs, the 
soldiers jump a 3-foot hurdle and 
head for the finish line. 
Good Work-Out 
“It’s a good work-out,” says Capt. 
P. K. Benjamin, athletic officer in 
charge of physical training, “but 
the men are all for it.” 
The spirit of competition is always 
brought into play as many of the 
soldiers race each other against 
time. 
“We find it a welcome variation 
that will supplement the calisthen- 
ics and group-game conditioning pro- 
gram,” said the captain. 
The ironical twist is that many of 
the soldiers who are now training 
on this course chopped trees, sawed 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J. — Ina 
dual ceremony, Col. Edgar L. Clewell 
and Col. Stephen H. Sherrill were 
elevated to the rank of brigadier 
general in the Signal Corps Replace- 
ment Training Center headquarters 
here. 

Silver stars were placed on the 
shoulders of General Clewell by Brig. 
Gen. George L. Van Deusen, com- 
mander of Fort Monmouth. Both 
officers were sworn in by Lt. Col. 
Alfred P. Walker, Jr.. SGRTC ad- 
jutant, after their nominations were 
confirmed by the U. S. Senate. 
High-ranking officers of Fort Mon- 
mouth, Mrs. Sherrill and their son, 
a West Point cadet, were present at 
the impressive service. 

Until recently, General Sherrill 
was on duty with the General Staff. 


General Clewell will retain his 
position as commander of the Signal 
Corps Replacement Training Center. 
Prior to his assuming command, he 
was Post Executive Officer here. 
His Army career started back in 
1917 when he was commissioned a 
second lieutenant. 


He first came to Camp Vail, now 
Fort Monmouth, as a member of the 
5ist Signal Battalion. At a later 
date he returned as a member of 
the staff and faculty of the Signal 
Corps School. Before his present 
term here, he was Signal Officer, 
4th Army Corps. 

His record includes service with 
the 14th Infantry at Vancouver 
Barracks; the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, Ft. Leavenworth, 
and the General Staff and Adjutant 
General’s Department, Washington, 
D. C. He also saw service at Fort 
Shafter and Schofield Barracks in 
Hawaii. 

Born in Minnesota July 22, 1896, 
Brig. Gen, Clewell graduated from 
Moravian College, Pa., in 1916 and 
from Columbia in 1922 with A.B. and 
M.S. degrees. 





Surprise! 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla. — The 
Rev. Grant W. Duncan, 30-year-old 
pastor of New Port Richey Bap- 
tist Church, exchanged his minis- 
terial garb for a soldier’s uniform 
—but not without surprise. 

Private Duncan came to Bland- 
ing with the idea of getting some 
information regarding the Army 
Chaplain’s Corps and on his ar- 
rival stepped into a line of men 
leading to the recruiting station. 
There, he asked a few questions 
and answered a few, got into 
another line and went to the med- 
ical examining building, then to 
the classification building. Before 
he realized what he had done, he 
had been sworn into the Army as 
a volunteer. 





logs and actually built the course. 








JEFFERSON BARRACKS, Mo.— 
The wheel of fortune often shows 
an utter disregard for the laws of 
mathematics and chance, as two sol- 


diers—one a veteran of the First 
World War, the other a recruit now 
training at the Army Air Forces 
basic training center here—discov- 
ered recently. 

Louis G. Wendlandt Jr. was in- 
ducted into the armed services early 
this summer at Fort Snelling, Minn. 
There, he received his basic issue of 
clothing and equipment, was assigned 
to the Army Air Forces, and sent to 
Jefferson Barracks, historic Army 
camp near St. Louis, now a unit of 
the Army Air Forces’ Technical 
Training Command. 

Shortly after his arrival at the 
latter post, in making a careful in- 
spection of his equipment, he found 


Fate Hands Vet’s Mess Kit 
To Friend After Long Peace 


on the bottom of his mess kit, as if 
tooled with some sharp instrument, 
the name, “Bill Lord.” 

In civilian life, Wendlandt was 
employed as a deputy probation offi- 
cer at the municipal court in Du- 
luth, Minn. In the same building, 
employed as a deputy clerk, was a 
good friend and co-worker, William 
Lord. Correspondence sped switfly 
between the two friends, with the 
result that Wendlandt learned his 
mess kit had been issued originally 
to his friend back in 1917, had trav- 
eled overseas with Lord and sur- 
vived heavy action in several major 
engagements. 

Fate had decreed it remain at Fort 
Snelling through the post-war years 
and that it, of the thousands of mess 
kits issued in recent months, it be 
assigned to a fellow-townsman and 
friend of its former user. 








Gunner from Alaska Enlists 


To Defend Home from Japs 


HARLINGEN Tex.—“My home's 


gone if the Japs successfully invade 


Alaska—that’s why I'm learning to 


be an aerial gunner.” 
kan, Alaska, currently stationed at 
the Harlingen Army Gunnery School, 


as a “man-behind-the-trigger.” 


ing philosophy and _ historical 
sonally affected by the war. 


ese bombing of Dutch Harbor. 





of war bonds and stamps. 


Pvt. James R. Higgins of Ketchi- 


gave that as his reason for desiring 
a return trip to the Aleutian Islands 


As a student of Columbia college 
in British Columbia, Canada, study- 
re- 
search, Higgins had not been per- 


Then came June 3 and the Japan- 
Higgins was in Seattle when the 


wounded were shipped there one 
week after the bombing. His indiffer- 


ence and his college career ended at 
the same time. 

With the Japs flying the great 
circle route to establish bases on 
the Aleutian Islands of Agattu, Kis- 
ka, and Attu, Private Higgins is far 
from unconcerned now as he trains 
to win his silver wings as a gunner 
for combat duty In an all-out effort 
to help drive the Japs from the rich 
lands of the Far North. 

Does the heat down here affect 
him after the glacial cold of Alaska? 
“It’s a myth,” Private Higgins says. 
“In Ketchikan the coastal stream 
makes the weather moderate. You 
think this heat in Texas is some- 
thing—well, wait till we start mak- 


Two Starred in Dual Ceremony 


Clewell and Sherrill. 


COLONEL Walker (left) administers the oath to Generals 


—Signal Corps Photo. 





Green Light 


the Air.” 


Symbolizes 


Randolph Safety Drive 


RANDOLPH FIELD, Tex. — A green light which burned for 
a month symbolizes the constant safety campaign carried on by 
officers in charge of training aviation cadet at the “West Point of 


The green light burns on a 6-foot square board hung prominently 


4 





in Hangar D, and it means that this 
flight of aviation cadets has not had 
a single accident—major or minor— 
in four weeks of almost continuous 
flying. 

On the opposite side of the board 
is another light—a red one—which 
hasn't burned for the same length 
of time, and everyone connected with 
the flight is striving to keep it from 
burning. It is lighted only when a 
plane cracks up. 


Fields Compete 


Similar boards are on display in 
other hangards on the field. There 
is a lively competition between hang- 
ars as to whose green light can be 
kept burning the longest. 

Cadets who forget their safety 
rules have their blunders made mon- 
uments to stupidity. The instructor 
or officer who observed the violation 
writes a description of it on the 
blackboard, under the name of the 
cadet and gives it one or more 
“stars,” depending on the magnitude 
of the violation. This feature is 





known as the “Blunder of the Week.” 
No aviation cadet wants to be the 
star in that show. 


Other and more grim reminders are 
in evidence. X-ray photographs show- 
ing broken bones resulting from some 
accident caused by disregard for 
safety are on view in several of the 
hangars. j 


Spine-chilling photographs of ac 
tual plane crackups, caused by mo- 
mentary lapse of safety consciousness 
on the part of some unfortunate pilot, 
are also being used effectively. Pic- 
tures are accompanied by notes de- 
scribing the cause of the accident in 
telegraphic style—for example, “A 
light head and a heavy foot on the 
rudder caused this.” The cost of 
repairing the damage is also in- 
cluded. Large posters, topically illus- 
trated and showing why it is impor- 
tant to “keep your feet on the ground 
when you're up in the air,” are dis- 
played at every turn. 
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Okay, wiseguys —/ get your hint. 
Squad dismissed...and count mein 
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@ Like finest champagnes, Pabst 
Blue Ribbon reaches perfection 
through blending. Yes, 33 fine 
brews are blended into this one 
great beer. That's why every single 
drop has a mellow, tempered 


| 
| 





ing it Bot for the Japs in the Aleu- 
tians.” 








33 Fine Brews Blended into ONE Great Beer 


it 
— its flavor scores a hit 


with every branch of the service 


tang that is really distinctive, 
Next time at canteen or cafe, 
ask for Pabst Blue Ribbon. Pour 
it from the handsome dress parade 
bottle— or drink it on draft at 
better places everywhere, 
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thousands and even the tens of thousands. 

















































SHOWN HERE is Maj. Gen 


Sev TNhillas he we 2 


Edwin P. Parker, Jr., 





OFFICERS AND MEN of the 78th “Lightning” Division, first to train at Camp 
nated. The activation ceremony held Saturday was a solemn and impressive occasion. 
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commanding general of the 78th Division, as he addressed assem- 
bled troops and guests immediately after formally assuming command at the activation ceremony. Seated on the 
speakers’ platform, left to right, are Brig. Gen. W. K. Harrison, Jr., assistant division commander; Col. W. A. Collier, 
Chief of Staff, who read the activation order; and Governor J. Melville Broughton. 
division artillery commander, is seated behind the speakers’ stand. 


Brig. 


ightning Div. Formed at Butner 
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Butner, N. C., stand at attention as their division is formally reincar- 
The key group shown here is expected to grow into the 
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Gen. A. Franklin Kibler, 

















FORT BRAGG, N.. C.—As Fort 


Bragg expanded into the largest of 
Army posts its hospital, now divided 
into four units, has become prob- 
ably the largest in the world. 

To keep the men in this vast 
hospital entertained and free from 
worry seems an impossible task, but 
the American Red Cross is tackling 
the job constantly and has received 
praise from military authorities for 
the way in which Red Cross work- 
ers are restoring men to fighting 
trim in record time. 

A rounded program is being car- 
ried out daily by more than 80 staff 
and volunteer workers in the vari- 
ous hospital units. The program at 
each hospital varies according to the 
type of patients being treated there, 
everything from reading to very ill 


soldiers to direction of active out- 
door sports being included in a 

day’s activities. 

Parents Can Visit 

Facilities and services for patients 
even go beyond the hospital itself. 
If a soldier, for instance, is ill and 
his parents are called to his bedside, 
Red Cross officials meet them at the} 
station, transport them to the hospi-| 
tal and provide them with a clean, | 
i 





nicely furnished room in one of the 
Red Cross buildings attached to the 
hospital units. Such rooms are pro-| 
vided at no cost to the soldier or his| 
family. 

Patients confined to their wards/| 
are not overlooked by Red Cross/ 
newspapers and magazines. In some 
wards movies are shown regularly, 





personnel. They are carried books,| men 


It’s a Pleasure to Be Sick in Ft. Bragg’s Hospital 


while in others contests of various 
soms are staged frequently. J 

ll wards participate in the publi- 
cation of a weekly newspaper, which 
patients have named “Ward Words.” 
Soldiers in each ward contribute to 
the newspaper, the amount of “news” 
the men can scrape up being a con- 
tinual source of surprise to workers. 
The paper even has a lovelorn col- 
umn, the editor being “Miss Fix.” 

Lounges Provided 

Many patients are permitted to go 
to the Red Cross buildings, where 
there are comfortable lounges, li- 
braries, auditoriums, craft shops and 
recreation halls. Games, contests, 
plays and recordings are enjoyed by 
visiting the recreation halls. 
Bingo and the staging of pleys and 
“County Fairs” are the most popular 





amusements, workers have found. 
Some of the patients learn useful 
trades in the craft shops, while 
others spend their time making ob- 
jects for their parents or wives. 
Woodwork is the craft that attracts 
the majority of shop visitors. 
Basketball, volley ball and softball 
are among the sports available to 
men able to participate in such ac- 
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Special to Army Times 


FORT MOULTRIE, 8S, C.—Sold 
who have had trouble getting 
loughs—hi ya, gang!—can lend a § 
pathetic ear to the tale of Pvt. Stu 
Parks, red-headed doughboy f 
Syracuse, N. Y. When it come 
getting a leave top-kick, 
William Brown of the Headquai 


his 


Battery, is as evasive as an adjut 

“Well,” said Parks desperately 4 
ing one recent interview, “I wo 
ask you to be too definite. Just # 
me the month.” 


Sergeant Brown hemmed @ BO} 
hawed. “Let’s say—sometime in! ing 
vember.” t 

“First or Jast part of the month on 

Sergeant Brown glowered. whe 





thought I didn’t have to be definit@ 
. . . 


TANDEM BIKE IS GO-GETTER 


A bicycle - built -for-two, vinta 
1890, is saving shoe leather, tires 
gasoline for messengers at the 26 
Coast Artillery headquarter buildi 
It’s the property of Sgt. Maj. Hem 
McKinney whose dad bought t® 
few weeks ago at a Greenwood, S.@& 
hardware store. 4 

“There’s a waiting line day te 
night,” says Sergeant McKinn® 
During duty hours they want 
borrow it to deliver messages. 
night it’s for a date with the # 
friend. I'd call it a vicious bicy 
chain.” 


Es 


. * 
SWEPT HIM OFF HIS FEET 


Following an order to the le 
is recommended for Army efficie 
But— 

They were sweeping out a room 
one of the 263rd Coast Artille 
gun emplacements. The sergeant 
to Cpl. William Bosdell, “Run o@F { 
to the guard tent and see if there@: 
dustpan.” 

Bosdell was back in a min 
“Yes, there is,” he said. 

. > > 


. 





MONEY PLAYER ' 

Jim Shirley, the Fort Moulig; | 
baseball team’s slugging cent 
fielder, wallops the ball when 
are needed. But his best perfo 
ance was at a recent game with 
Charleston team. 

As the second inning started Y 
Frank H. Barnwell stepped to % 
Fort Moultrie bench and announ 
“T’ll give $5 to the first man 





tivities. Convalescents can find 
something to do around the recre- 
lation halls and playground areas 
morning, afternoon and early eve- 
ning. 


The professional staff, headed by 
Miss Mary Ruth Pippen, is assisted 
in its work by volunteers from the 
Fort Bragg auxiliary and 
etteville Red Cross chapter. 


the Fay- 


hits a homer.” The colonel wé 
even back in his seat yet W 
Shirley, first man to bat, sent % 
\first ball whistling past the rig 
fielder for a four-bagger. 

To the howl of cheers, Jim rou 
the bases and took the reward 
explained afterwards, “The pité 
| may have thrown a ball. But I 
a five-dollar bil) coming and swt 
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month 
pred. 
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BOMBARDIERS and pilots at Midland Flying School are keep- 
ing cool deep in the hot of Texas. Although the temperature 
on the ground is high, flying men have to wear fuzzie-wuzzies 
when they go aloft 


| 


LAS VEGAS, Nev.—Formal orders of the day 
don’t have to be as dry as the dust of the desert 
surrounding the aerial gunnery school here and 
it took Col.-Herbert W. Anderson, executive officer 
of the Las Vegas school, to prove it. 





Four Pages of Good Pictures 
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Pete Produces for Victory 


extends congratulations to the command, and fe 
licitations to Petrecia who, in her earnest, accurate 
and patriotic effort, has presented each of the 
fourteen school squadrons of the station with an 
individual junior mascot. 


Witness: “6—Temporarily, for purposes of initial training, 
“Subject: Sweet Mystery of Life. To: Entire the fourteen are assigned to a mascot cadre at- 
command. tached to headquarters. 


“1—It is with deep regret that announcement 
is made that our desert horned toad mascot, Ma- 
chine Gun Peter, violating all principles of military 
discipline, went AWOL from his post of duty in 
base headquarters and remained absent near the 
small arms shooting gallery. 

“2—However, it becomes the distinctive pleasure 
and privilege to make the extraordinary and un- 
usual announcement to all members of the com- 
mand that when Pete was found, it had become 
the proud parent of fourteen lusty miniature 
horned toad gunners. 


“7—The following procedure is directed: 

“A—The chief nurse will prepare fourteen bas- 
sinets (pinks or blues, as indicated). 

“B—The base engineer will erect proper housing 
facilities, with glass sides and all the comforts of 
home. 

“C—The base veterinary will prepare proper 
diets .. the post chaplain will care for their 
spiritual welfare. 

“8—Upon reaching the adolescent stage (when- 
ever that can be determined) members of the 
mascot cadre will be presented to individual squad- 


“3—Pete will hereby and henceforth be known rons, at which time they will be awarded aerial 
as Petrecia. gunners’ wings and promoted to the grade of 
“4—Petrecia and the children are doing well— sergeant. 
almost too well. “(Signed) Herbert W. Anderson, Colonel, Air 
“S—This headquarters, with unlimited pride, Corps, Commanding.” 














FIGHTER PILOTS, based somewhere in the Caribbean area, must be ever on the alert. 
Housed in camouflaged barracks, always in training for defensive and offensive tactics, they 


remain beside their planes during a “standby alert” 


while members of the ground crew keep 


the engines warmed up. This picture was taken at a hidden base in the dense jungle. 
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; THE ARMY MESS of today isn't what 
| . is ; years ago, whether it is in the modern, comfortable mess 











im roul é é ii is a ee Bae 


he pill THIS VIEW of soldier life in the raw is one of the murals that Pvt. Ulfert Wilke, of the 117th 
Infantry, has drawn on the walls of the 30th-Division Officer's Club at Fort Jackson. 


hall or in the field as shown above. The field kitchen here 
was set up on the Camp Lee rifle range by the Bakers 4 Cooks 
School ‘as part of the’ training program: 
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“YOU'RE LOOKING at what is 
first flight pictures of which w 


3 Spit SENS: SERRE 
considered the fastest high-a 
ere released this week 


Kartveli, chief engineer of Republic Aviation. 


ltitude f 
Powered by a P&W 2000-hp engine, 
ond armored, has done 680 mph in a power dive, can speed at well over 400 mph in level flight. 





ey 


ighter 


‘in the sky today. It's Republic's P-47 “Thunderbolt,” 
the Thunderbolt is heavily armed 
It was designed by Alexander 


Army Mess 


Improves 


With Years 


Not only is the American soldi 
the best fed fighting man in 
world, but he is given plenty 
food under normal conditions. 
bile kitchens follow him right 
into the field; if it’s possible for 
kitchens to be on the spot, the Qu 
termasters have provided field 
emergency rations to take care 
the situation. 


Not only is the American sold 
served the best food obtainable b 
it is prepared by experts who pro 
ably learned how at one of the mo 
than 60 cooks and bakers schog 
maintained and conducted by t 
QMC. 

If for any reason the mode 
doughboy should have occasion 
complain about the cooking, 
should read up on the General Re 
ulations of the Army as of 1825. 
soldier of a century ago took 
turn cooking for his compa 
whether he knew how or not. GR 
says: 

“209. Messes will be prepared 
privates of squads, including’ priva 
musicians, each taking his tour; th 
greatest care will be taken in sco 
ing and washing utensils used f 
cooking.” : 

Bread and soup, according to t 
manual. were the chief items of t 
soldier meals of 1825. Instead 
schools, standard recipes were giv 
in the manual. To make soup, Regt 
lation 205 says: 

“Put into the vessel at the rate 
five pints of water to a pound 
fresh meat; apply a quick heat 














































Three Artists Finish Maxwell Mural 


nating long months of intensive re- 
search and brushwork by a trio of | 
soldier-artists, the series of four | 
murals depicting scenes from Ala- | 
bama’s colorful history was finished 
last week at the post library. 


MAXWELL FIELD, Shanes 061 





Designed by Sgt. Harlyn Dickinson, if 


who did the research work and @on- 
ceived the idea and composition, the 
murals developed to full color and 
harmony through the combined ef- 
forts and steady painting of Dickin- 


son, Cpl. Mario Pagano, and Pvt. 
Joseph Becker. 

Titles of the four murals are: 
“Settlers of Alabama, 1820,” “Sur- 


render of Weatherford—Creek In- 
dian—to Andrew Jackson, 1814,” 
“Meeting of Hernando De Soto and | 
Tuscaloosa — Choctaw Chief — 1540,” | 
and “Building of Fort Toulouse by | 


the French, 1714.” z 

Herndon Smith, WPA art director | % 
in Alabama, assisted Sgt. Dickinson | 
in the research and planning of the | ; 


project. Mr. Smith supervised art 


work at the New York World’s Fair | i 


and the LaGuardia Airport in New 
York City. 

A graduate of Syracuse University, 
Dickinson won a scholarship to study 
art in France. But with the outbreak 
of World War II he had to defer 
his dreams of working on the Left 
Bank. Instead he accepted a scholar- 
ship to the Arts Student League 
in New York. Dickinson has won 
prizes at the Western New York Art 
Show, and has had posters accepted 
by the Carnegie Institute. 

Dickinson also studied with 
noted Jon Corbino in New York, and 
later his paintings 


Bay, L. I. 

Dickinson has 15 months of mili- 
tary service. 

Pagano, who will soon end his first 
year in the Army, studied for two 
years at the Art Student League. 
Before he was drafted he was a com- 
mercial artist in New York, engaged 
mainly in silk screen work. 

Private Becher’s draft number was 


the | 


were exhibited | 
at the Tiffany Foundation in Oyster | 
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AFTER months o 
to start work soon on another 


up four months ago, and he came 
lheve in time to inject his talent into 
the murals. He has won honorable 
mention at the Modern Museum of 
‘Art in New York. And he has had a 
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Bliss Bits 


mvvvevivnnnaintti tiie stunt} .NsH dH A140 
By SGT. OSCAR WILLIAMS, 
Public Relations Officer 


Sgt. Clarence Hughes, 533rd Coast 
Artillery, served double duty in a 
non-military capacity last week 
when not one, but two of his bud- 
dies chose him to serve as best man 
at their weddings. 

Sergeant Hughes filled that spot 
at the marriages of Technician 
Fourth Grade Henry R. May to Miss 
Violet M. Rhoten of Washington, 
D. C., and Staff Sgt. C. W. Parker 
to Miss Virginia Sharman of Shreve- 
port, La. 


ya 





Brig. Gen? Lucian K~ Truscott Jr. 
who less than three months ago was 


f work on this one, the three artists (shown here with Hernd 


mural for the post chapel. 

lance artist, 
City Trade 
for other 


|varied career as free 
| sostiunliak for 
Journals, and “gag writer” 
cartoonists 


The trio of artists is now making 


Kansas 


ls colonel commanding the 5th Cav- 
alry here, was listed in a war front 
dispatch as a member of the staff 
directing the successful Dieppe raid. 


Fort Bliss’ biggest uniform— 
size 50 waist, size 19 neck—awaits 
the map who can fill it at the 
Quartermaster cloth warehouse. 

While waiting, it was put to 
publicity uses last week when 
Misses Ruth Pence and Mary 
Michael, Quartermaster employes, 
crawled into the unform together.’ 





Four Negro military policemen, 
the first at Fort Bliss, have been 
assigned to duty patrolling El Paso’s 
Negro district. They are Pvts. Chas. 
D. Burney, Robert F. Hutchings, Leo 
Bailey and Jack White, 





EDITOR 


The former night city editor of the 
New York Post, Ed Katcher, is edit- 





| ing the “Retort,” organization paper 
of the 82nd Chemical Battalion at 
Fort Bliss. 

Katcher has a brother with PM, 
jand the first issue of his service 
paper contained a cartoon by Leo, 
PM cartoonist. 


FISHY 


There was something fishy around 
the orderly room of Detachment 
DEML, 1852nd unit, last week, when 
they called Sgt. John W. Madigan 
over to pick up a package addressed 
to him. 


“Where is it,” asked the Chicago 
lad. 

“We had to set it outside. It 
smelled a little.” 

“What do you mean, smelled?” 


queried Madigan. 

He soon found out. The package 
contained freshwater fish—that was 
not so fresh. A buddy had sent some 
he had caught in Colorado but he 



























































make it boil promptly; skim off t 
foam and moderate the fire; put ff 
salt according to palate. Add veg 
etables of the season one or tw 
hours. When the broth is sensibl 
reduced, after five or six hours. t 
process will be complete.” 

Bread, says Regulations 201 anf 
202, “ought not to be burnt, but 
baked to an equal brown color. Om 
opening it when fresh, one ought te 
smell a sweet and balsalmic odor 
The troops ought not to be allowed 
to eat soft bread fresh from the oven 
without first testing it.” sa ; 

Just how the food has been modeMt 

ernized is shown in the big Army 
Show, now on the road. In Washinge 
ton’s day the soldiers got a pint a 
milk, 16 ounces of béef, seven ounce 
of dried peas and an ounce and & 
half of rice—also a quart of sprue 
beer. 
; By 1812 the beef ration had bees 
Increased fo 20 ounces, if available 
salt and vinegar, 18 ounces of flout 
and a jigger of rum (the beer had 
been discarded). 

In 1838 dried beans and coffee had 
been added to the military diet? 
yeast and pepper were added by 
Civil War days, and by the time the 
Spanish-American War started po- 
tatoes and baking powder were also 
menu items. 

By the time the AEF went to 
France in 1918 flavoring extracts, 
Syrup and lard and butter were pa 
of the rations; in 1927, fruits, cocog 
cheese, bacon, macaroni and t 
were on the menu, but the beef rag 
tion had gone back to 18 ounces 

Today the beef ration is only 
ounces, but 25 ounces of turkev 
four ounces of pork are substituted 
on occasion. All In all, the ordinar 
soldier manages to get away wit 
five pounds of food on ordinary day 
—a far cry from the old days. 
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on Smith) expect 


..- Sweet Home 


CAMP BLANDING, Fla.—Afier 
14 years’ service, Sgt. Milton A, 
Crews of Camp Blanding’s Quar- 
termaster Detachment requested 
and received his first furlough 


preliminary plans for another mural 
on the back wall of the post library, 
depicting the history of aviation. 
After the completion of the new post 
chapel, they expect to paint religious 
murals for its walls. 

















prcemenacanaeesii a Returning to camp three days 

' ahead of time and asked why, he 

neglected the little detail of pack-| replied, “Oh, I just got homesick 
ing them in ice. for camp life.” _ 

BRITONS — 

Four members of the British Army| pieces or $2 bills. Troopers plan- Al 
‘Staff in Washington, Majors Gerald| ning to make a visit to Juarez sa 
Emanuel, R. G. Steel, D. A. Logan| had to comply or run the risk 
and W, H. Maddison, were visitors at| or having hard-earned cash ap tic 
the Antiaircraft Training Center| propriated on the other side. 
last week. 

They conferred with Brig. Gen. News from Fort Sam _ Houston, 
James B. Crawford commanding the| concerning a former Fort Bliss sol- at 
AATC., dier, proved this week that writing 

Britons are no more different from|a playlet may start you rolling on gc 
New Yorkers, said Major Emanuel|the road to success in the Army. 
in an interview. Cpl. Robert Nail, who, while at® cc 

—— Bliss Reception Center wrote the 

Fort Bliss soldiers this past | now well-known “Men of Bataan,”— te 
week were digging deep for the |an appeal for sale of War Bonds, yc 

old $2 bills and breaking all their |has been commissioned a second 

folding money into change. lieutenant. th 
Effective August 14, under the Corporal Nail was transferred t¢ 
Joint Currency Controls Act, it | 8th Service Command Headquarters 


last spring after his play had bee 


was made illegal to take money ‘ 
| witnessed by war bond officials. 


inte Mexico other than silver 





plan- 
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ALL WORK AND NO PLAY makes Jack a very dull boy indeed. This old 
saw is recognized by the War Depariment and that’s why so much atten- 


lion is given to providing recreational facilities at Army posts 


Above are camera shots of a few of the activities which are available 
at Quartermaster Corps Replacement Training Centers. Top left shows the 
golf driving range at Camp Lee, Va. which is proving very popular, ac 
Cording to the long line. Top right shows Pvt. Vito Fileccia of the ]0th Quar- 
termaster Training Regiment—although from Brooklyn, he's no novice at “barn- 
yard golf.” His buddies show faith in his accurate placements by placing 


their timepieces close to the peg (see inset) 
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Left center is a pose of Lightweight Champ Ernie Costable of Fort War- 
ren’s 5th QMTR. At right center, an unusual camera shot shows that officers 
and enlisted men alike enjoy the American national pastime. Col. Joseph 
P. Sullivan, Camp Shelby Quartermaster, takes a healthy swat at the horse- 
hide but the speeding ball at left was good for only one base. 


At the lower leit, Sgt. Sammy Crobaugh explains to Maj. Gen. James 

E. Edmonds, Camp Lee commanding general, and Brig. Gen. Guy I. Rowe, 

commandant of the Camp Lee QMRTC, just how archery is aiding the training 

program. The lower right takes us back to Fort Warren where a peek into 
the basement of the gym reveals two of the nine bowling alleys. 

—Photos by the Signal Corpa 
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Washout 





By Pvt. A. R. Petrucci, Goodfellow Field, Tex. 
—Photo By Col. V. R. Waters 


My flying days are over, 


How well my mind still visions 
My classmates, eager, true— 
They toss their hearts up in the sky 
To chase them in the blue. 
Soaring, climbing, banking, diving, 
Graceful, birdlike things 
Oh, how I envy those who fly! 
I wish that I had wings. 


My helmet’s laid away, 
My wings are clipped close to my sides, 
My dreams have gone astray. 
No longer can I, like the gull 
Soar and dive and fly; 
No longer can I chase the clouds 
Chained to earth am I. 


Yet still I know it’s not for me; 
My niche I haven’t found. 

Perhaps it’s written in the book 
That I stay on the ground. 

To keep them flying, planes and men, 
Must be the job for me; 

For deep inside I burn with pride 
As wings spell victory. 


child psychology to the problems 
oped by the cadre of Company D, 


QMRTC. The basis of the new 


well revolutionize the teaching methods now being used at the 


Warren Trainee Develops Gadget 
To Speed Up Soldiers’ Training 


FORT WARREN, Wyo. (Special)—A simple application of 


of military instruction, as devel- 
Fifth QM Training regiment, may 


idea was derived from Professor 





Samuel Glick’s blackboard principle 
of visual retention; that is, that a 
person’s mind retains most easily 
and longer that which is seen and 
heard at the same time. 

In keeping with this principle, a 
windowed cabinet, constructed by 
Pfc. Louis Harbour, has been fitted 
with twin rollers on which rolls of 
paper, bearing the outlines of all the 
lectures in the training curriculum 
may be inserted. As the crank is 
turned, the salient points of the lec- 
ture, in outline form, are visible to 
the trainees, enabling them to see as 
well as hear what is being covered 
by the lecturer. 

The beauty of the machine, as 
explained by Lieut. Howard Immel, 
Company D, lies in its simplicity of 
operation and portability. It will 
serve to standardize the instruction 
being given, making it possible, in 
case the scheduled lecturer is unable 
to appear, for any man in the com- 
pany to step in and cover the mate- 
rial thoroughly, by simply following 
the outline. 

Also it will serve to encourage the 
soldiers in training to take accurate 
notes by giving them the pith of the 
discourse with all extraneous mate- 
rial eliminated. After completing a 
training period, the soldier wiil have 
a complete outline of each course 
taken for future reference at any 
time of his Army career. 

The outlines were prepared by the 
non-commissioned and commissioned 
officers of the company and checked 
against the instructor’s guide and 
the training manual before being 
printed on the scrolls. Printing was 
done by members of the company 


Kitchen Champ! 


Pvt. James L. Bartell of Company 
K, 5th Training Regiment, Fort 
Warren QMRTC, challenges all 
comers for the right to bear the 
title of not only Champ Potato 
Peeler, but champ of all kinds of 
work in a regimental kitchen. 

Fellow workers stare in amaze- 
ment as he turns out peeled po- 
tatoes; no less surprising is the 
rate at which he can wash dishes. 
Bartell boasts of turning out com- 
pletely washed and dried table- 
ware and utensils within an hour 
after the company gets up from 
the table. 

It isn’t hard to explain, says the 
Champ. He has worked around 
restaurants for 18 years and at one 
time owned one of his own where 
he not only served the meals and 
rung up the cash, but had to cook 
and wash dishes as well. 

BUT—challengers should not ask 
for Private Bartell; a call for 
“Snuffy Smith” is the best way to 
get a response. 








A Pickett on Our Side 


CAMP POLK, La.—First Lt. George 
B. Pickett, grandson of the famous 
Confederate general, George E. 
Pickett, has been assigned to the 
55th Armored Infantry, it was an- 
nounced by Maj. Gen. Edward H. 
Brooks, commanding the llth 





using a rubber stamp hand set. 

Demonstrated to Col. Graves B. 
McGary, QMRTC §-3 officer, Lieut. 
Col. James B. Clearwater, fifth QM 
training regiment commander, Lieut. 





Col. John L. Dicks, Lieut. Col. Fred- 


a plane. She's 20. 








THOUGH PRETTY, Vivienne Harmen is a foreman in the 


parachute department at March Field, Calif. 
pend the lives of many an airman who is forced to leap from 


erick Dennis, Lieut. Orval Q. Mat 
son, Viceory Regiment S-3, and Cap 
Ralph Baird, Lieut. Walter Dieme 
and Company D officers, at a spec 
luncheon recently, the machine dre 
high praise from the officials. 
Col. Clearwater pronounced it 
excellent idea, and Col. McGary com 
mented on the great possibilities o 
fered by it, and said that he wo 
like to see duplicates of the m 
chine in each company for training 
purposes. 
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FORT NIAGARA, N. Y.—Commen- 
dation of the participation of offi- 
cers and enlisted men at Fort Ni- 
agara in a recent War Bond drive 
was received by Col. Floyd D. Car- 
lock, post commander, from Maj. 
Gen, T. A. Terry, commanding gen- 
eral of the Second Service Command. 

In a plan which calls for monthly 
deduction of a subscribed amount, 
100 per cent of the officers and 76 
per cent of the enlisted men are tak- 
ing part. 





Armored Division, 


Major General Terry’s letter 


Good Work! Bond Salesmen 
At Fort Niagara Are Told 


stated: 

“Your efforts and the cooperation 
of the personnel assigned the duty 
of War Bond sales is extremely 
gratifying and it gives me pleasure 
to command the efforts of all.” 


TKO for Yoki 
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WITH A STRING of encouraging victories behind them, the hard-hitting baseball 
Mobile, Ala., are prepared. to continue with the last half of its tough schedule 
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team of 


¥ 


the Brookley Field Air Depot, 


Included in the remaining games are 


contests with the Army Air School at Columbus, Ga.; the Naval Air Station at Pensacola, Fla., and the hardy Alabama Dry 
Docks shipbuilders team. The Brookley Field team consists of, standing, left to right: John Kaufman, 1b; Curtis Hastings, cf; 


John Wenzel, rf; John Farmer, p; Howard Cox, p; Kermet Williamson, 3b; Foustino Cintori, ss; 
Thomas,coach. Seated, left to right: Ted Hall, 3b; John Hunt, p; Jay Rocears 


Malin, p; Lt. L. H. Durkee, 2b; Louis Pipak, rf. 


Albert Olah, ss; and John 


c; Dudd Morgan, 2b; Don Morgan, If; Elmer 


. fe 3% 





This is the tale of Yoki Kahama, 
A Japanese lad with no pop of 
mama. 
By practice, 
Spy 
And his reason for living was t0 
die. 
To please his majesty Hirohito, 
By the aircraft plant he did seato} 
And at night when no one looked, 
From out of his britches a bomd 
he tooked. 
He set it off. It started to sizzle; 
Stay he would so it wouldn't fizzle 
“For this,” the noble Yoki said, 
“I will join most honorable dead!" 
But all he heard was sizzle-sizzle, 
| And Yoki shouted, stammered, 
| “What isel?” 
| 
| 
} 


he was the emperor’ 





But on and on the sizzle ran, 
For the darn thing was made in 


Japan. 
Back to the man who sold him the 
thing 
Ran little Yoki to make his ears 
ring. 


“You slay this thling has guarantee!” 
The man simply said, “Shake it and 


see. 
Shake it he did, and shake him tf 
dood, 
“Am off to ancestors!” Yoki bow 
hooed. 
But he was wrong, you know dart 
well, 
Yoki Kahama went straight #@ 
hell. 


—Private Wyrauch in 
«> = cor® Niagara (N. Y¥.) Drum. 
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By George Johnston, 
In Dix RC Gazette 
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Here’s How 
They Interview 
In The Army 


Q. What are yer hobbies? 

A. Sticking my finger in telephone 
pts .. . and scraping silver off the 
ges of quarters. 

Q. What sports do you prefer? 

A. Gridging. 

Q. Whatinell is that? 

A. That’s when there is a black- 
t indoors ... and you try not to 
b yer face slapped. 

Q How much salary did ya make? 
A. $14 per week salary, $7.50 per 
daily doubles, $25 shootin’ craps. 
Q. What was yer occupation? 

A. Scraping the gum offen the bot- 
n of theater seats. 

Q. Are you married? 

A. Waal... Yeah and nope. 

2. Whaddya mean, yes and no? 

A. Waal... We live together un- 
I lose me temper and sling a ink- 
Il, or sumpin’ at her... Then we 
m’t live together fer a while. 

Q. Did you give her all va made? 


®. Did you have any dependents 
sides yer wife? 

A. Yeah ... She was why me wife 
a me fought all the time. 

You mean there was another 
pman in your life? 

A. Why, coitinly. 

2. Have you any recommendation? 
. Sure ... Joe’s cigar store and 
nie the Gyp. 

mQ. Were you ever in charge of 
Men? 


A. Yep ...1 ran four blocks in the 
p’s business. 





the # Are you mechanically minded? 
A. Sure, I took a watch apart 
de- B. 
om §Q. Did you get it running again? 
. Nope. 
2. How many languages do you 
ak? 
A. Brother, they ain’t no jive I 
) ' hep to!!! 
Q. What branch of the Army do 
ju prefer? 


. I didn’t know I had me choice. 

Q. Well, as a matter of fact you 

n't have your choice, but we would 

e to know if you have any prefer- 

ration 

duty 

emely 

>asure 
L? 


” Yeah T’d like to get in the 


Q. The Army is not the Navy .., 
ehave theQM...MP...FA... 
WF ...and FIN. Would you like fo 
into any of these arms? 
A. No... There is only one set of 
ms I would like to go into right 
Ww... Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha! 
Q Yes ... Heh, heh. Can you drive 
truck ? 
A. Yeah, I used to have the beer 

from Brooklyn to Manhattan in 
ohibition. 
was tome: What's your race? 

. I guess I’m a mixture. 

to, ¥. All right for the questions... 
seatoj#eend up and look at this sign I’m 


na, 
0p oF 


peror’s 
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Army newspapers probably run into a high figure—probably sev- 
hundred—and there is no doubt that many nifty newspapermen 
devoting their talents toward turning out a readable and enter- 
ing sheet for the various camps. 


Our idea, briefly, revolves about 
a contest, preferably sponsored by 
Army Times, to select the leading 
Army camp newspapers, American 
universities, you probably know, sub- 
mit their papers annually to a board 
composed of leading newspaper edi- 
tors who rate the newspapers and 
select the best. 


To stimulate better journalistic 
effort among the staffs of camp 
newspapers and reward staffs which 
are turning out lively newspapers, 
we thought it might be a good idea 
for Army Times to sponsor and pro- 
mote such an idea. As a sidelight, 
you might choose best features, best 
news stories, best cartoons, best 
sports pages, best make-ups, etc. 

It’s an idea, anyway, and we'd ap- 
preciate your reaction. 

Set. W. R. Beckman, 
Post Editor. 
Sheppard Field, Tex. 

This is not the first time Beck- 
man’s idea has been submitted to 
us. Although we like it, we have 
hesitated about going into it for 
several reasons. 

First, Army journalism cannot be 
compared to college journalism. 
Staffs of Army post newspapers are 
largely made up of seasoned, profes- 
sional newsmen. We feel it would 
be presumptuous to set ourselves 
up as judges of their work. 

Second, every camp has its par- 
ticular problem in staff organization, 


finances, facilities and audience. It 
would be hard to set up contest 
rules that would be fair to all 
entrants. 


Third, many post papers are pub- 
lished by civilians. Soldiers gather 
and write the material that goes 
into the papers, but composition and 
makeup—in the main—are handled 
by civilians. Naturally, this is a 
liability in any consideration of the 
staff’s merit, 

Those are our objections to the 
idea. The same things may have 
occurred to you. However, it 
shouldn’t be supposed that we are 
dead set against it. On the con- 
trary, if enough people were inter- 
ested in it—and let us know how 
they felt—we would probably take 
a chance and dive in.—The Editors. 

* . . 


. SPEAKING OF CONTESTS 


The Caribbean Sentinel of San 
Juan, P. R., is offering $100 in cash 
for the best pictures of the current 
“Clean-Up Drive” inaugurated 
throughout the island by Governor 
Tugwell. Also. it is offering plaques, 
cups and medals for high scores in 
a soldier-civilian rifle shoot. 

* 7 . 


WEATHER REPORT (Censored) 

A fellow named F. J. McCavitt 
wrote this for the Williwaws, pub- 
lished at the Naval Air Station 
(how'd they get in here?), Kodiak, 
Alaska: 

This island is so xxxxx wet, 

It makes the fishes frown! 
Sounds strang, I know, but seems 

to me 

The ocean’s upside down. 

If Noah lived in Kodiak, 

He'd yell in words obscene; 
“G—(censored)—mn, I'll sell my sog- 

gy Ark 

And buy a submarine!” 
It never rains in Kodiak... 

(Let censors have their fun), 

But if this isn’t rain, by (fill it In), 

They've camouflaged the sun. 

> . . 

New one on the Army press 

scene is The Double Deucer, pub- 








THE ARMY PRESS 


TAN 
we got this week: 

Gentlemen: Members of the Public Relations Office at Sheppard 
d, Tex., have followed with interest your weekly feature “The 
my Press.” The department, in fact, has given birth to an idea 
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SAD STORY 


I’m just a little zebra, 
Sitting down to bawl. 
I’ve got more stripes than anyone, 
But I don’t rate at all. 
. . 7 
TEAR GAS WILL NEVER RF- 
PLACE THE ELECTION Day 
CIGAR. 
7 . . 
“Are you eating candy or chew- 
ing gum in ranks?” 
“Neither, Sarge. 


I'm soaking a 
prune to eat durin 
. . 


g the break.” 


EXCEPTION 


We're through with wimmin’-- 
They cheat and they lie, 
They prey on us males 
Till the day we die. 


They tease us, torment us, 
And drive us to sin— 
Boy! Who was that blonde 
That just walked in? 

7 . . 


Makeup on the legs is taking the 
place of stockings. When a girl 
excuses herself nowadays, should 
ee say she’s gotta go powder her 

ose? 


. . . 
NO WONDER 
There was a young belle of old 
Natchez 
Whose garments were always in 
patchez, 


When comment arose 
On the state of her clothes, 
She drawled, “When Ah itchez, Ah 
scratchez!” 





Camp Gordon, Ga. 
Set. Donald Fleck. 
* . 


IT HAPPENS! 


Vouching for this yarn is Semper 
Primus of Fort Wood, Mo., so don’t 
write US about it. 

A private from Drew Field, Fla., 
struck upon acquaintance with a 
girl on a bus, found she was head- 
ing for Tampa to marry a first 
lieutenant. 

In a swift-rolling romance, he won 
her away from the officer and they 
were wed upon reaching Tampa. 

When he found his bride-to-be had 
already married, the officer called 
on the newlyweds, retrieved his en- 
gagement ring, and withdrew with 
commendable grace. 

o- . 


In charge is 


. 


. 

Remember’ the 

Artillery News? 

Jungle Mudder. 
* 


Panama Coast 
It’s now called 


. . 
DISAPPOINTMENT 

Private Pan-Itt of the Fort Ord 
(Calif.) Panorama says he knows of 
a recently promoted first lieutenant 
who walked into a tinsmith’s shop 
in Monterey and asked to have his 
old gold bars chromium plated. 

The tinsmith thought the job was 
too small to make the effort worth 
while. “Sorry,” he said. “Can’t do 
hang 

“Heck,” murmured the lieutenant, 
and walked away. 

. . 

Little two-page printed sheet is 
the new pride and joy of the 8ist 
Division Artillery at Camp Rucker, 
Ala. It’s called The Wildcat How- 
itzer and will go to four pages soon. 

. > . 


Nice job of headline writing in 
the MacDill Field (Fla.) Fly Leaf 
for August 15. Used advertising 
display type in page one streamer 
and it looked good. 

. . 7 





SHE HAS been selected by us 
if we weren't. Her name is 


French and her heart belongs 
Flynn in “Gentleman Jim.” 





editors as The Girl We Would 


Love to be Up a Tree With, if we were snipers—and even 


Madeleine Le Beau, she is 
to Warner Brothers and Errol 
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This Week 


HISTORY 
IN ARMY 


PUVNVUNYYYTUAYAANANNONSEA HE DOOD 


AUGUST 29 
1778—A colored regiment, under 
Col. Christopher Greene, participates 
in the siege of Newport, Rhode 
Island, and distinguished itself by 
its coolness under fire. 
1779—Battle of Chemung (near the 
present site of Elmira, N. Y.). 
1935—Army Air Corps Engineers 
make the first flight, using the radio 
compass to control the automatic 
pilot. 
1940—Air freight service between 
California and Panama is begun by 
the Fourth Transport Squadron. 
AUGUST 30 
1780—Gen. Benedict Arnold, in 
secret conference with the British, 
decides to sell his honor. 
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mountain, thus exceeding 50 miles 
any previous record in long distance 
aerial photography. 

SEPTEMBER 1 


1852—Brevet Col. Robert 
appointed superintendent 
Point. 

1914—First aero squadron or. 
ganized at San Diego, Calif., con- 
sisting of 16 officers, 77 enlisted men 
and eight airplanes, 

SEPTEMBER 2 


1856—Camp Armstrong, located on 
the south bank of the Manatee 
River, about 40 miles south of Tampa 
bay, near the present site of Mana- 
tee, Fla., established for the purpose 
of protecting the inhabitants of the 
area against roving Indian bands. 

SEPTEMBER $8 


1919—Permanent rank of general 

conferred upon General Pershing. 
SEPTEMBER 4 

1917—The AEF suffers its first 
casualties when Ist Lieut. William T, 
Fitzsimmons and Pvts. Rudolph 
Rubino, Oscar C. Tugo and Leslie G, 
Woods are killed by a German air 
plane bomb while at base hospital 
No. 5 near Dannes-Camiers, France, 


E. Lee 
of West 









































din d d the letters on the i . . AUGUST 31 1918—A i ‘riv 
ked, g and rea ‘ (We think) we've found the small merican troops arrive at 
bombf line. shed by the 22nd Infantry at |... printed paper in the Army. It’s| 1898—Volunteer Army numbers| Archangel, Russia. 
. What sign? On the Way, published by the Field | 216,029. SEPTEMBER 4-5 
zzle: Okay ... You may take this re-|. . . I ferget what company I’m in| Artillery of the 80th Division at 1929—Capt. Albert W. Stevens, 1812—Capt. Zachary Taylor (ater 
fizzle, to your company .. . You won’t| and don’t know my barracks number. | Camp Forrest, Tenn. Measures sev-| Army Air Corps, photographs Mt. | president) successfully defended Fort 
id it will you? Q. Please call me a doctor, will|en inches across, 8% inches down, | Rainier from an airplane which was/| Harrison against night attacks by 
dead!" No... But wait a minnit, bud ' you? set.three columns. Any objections? !at a distance of 227 miles from the | Indians. 
zie, 
mered, ‘ 4 4 HENRY ARMETTA SAYS 
4 HE SAYS THIS IS GOOD. THE WHOLE TROOP H 
ade in 7 4 STUMBLED 
Sree SURE (T TASTES BEST 
im the 
, Henry Armetta drank leading 
is ears colas from plain pa: cups 
, and voted for Royal Crown 
antee! Cola—the cola that has. won 5 
it and out of 6 certified group taste- 
tests from coast to coast! Each 
him ft test was impartial and certified 
before a notary public. Try 
ki boo Royal Crown Cola. 
w dari OVAL. CR 
@ Eqia 
ght @ Best by Taste-Test 
‘te NOT ONE BUT TWO FULL GLASSES 
brum. D : e 
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Inter-Unit Sports Seen on Way 
Out After Air Force Order 


A Navy man made the suggestion but the Army was the first to act on it. 
Commander Gene Tunney asked the sports world to lay off athletic stars who have entered the 


armed forces, 


“You can’t train a man to be a fighter by having him play football or baseball,” he said. 





TURNING THE TABLES on the Japs, 


nationally and internationally 





“Doc” Karl Sarpolis, 
known “rassler,” has enlisted 


in the Army where he will apply a little of the Japanese 


jiu jitsu he learned at first hand in the Orient. 


promises to teach American 


fighting tactics known as American Judo. 


Sarpolis 
soldiers a superor brand of 
Forty-four years 


old, the “Doc” served in World War I. 





Next Champ 


to Be Army 


Man, Manager Predicts 


CAMP GRANT, Ill. — The next group of boxing champions will 
come from the Army. That’s the prediction of Pvt. Philip Keesler, 
veteran fight manager and trainer. 


“It’s only natural for that to happen. 


The Army is sponsoring 


an interest in boxing and many new boys are beginning to take up 





the sport,’”’ he says. 

“They are being taught clean liv- 
ing habits which are essential for a 
champ and they are learning the 
rudiments of the sport from men 
who really know what boxing is.” 

After the last war, for example, 
hundreds of good fighters poured 
from the Army into the prize ring. 
Gene Tunney, who had won the AEF 
heavyweight title in Paris, came out 
to defeat Jack Dempsey and win the 
world’s crown. 

Jack Sharkey fought under Navy 
colors. Most of the best fighters had 





emery belonged to one of the serv- 
ces. 

The sport boomed. There were 
plenty of good fighters and they re- 
ceived good money. Because the 
cards were good, the customers 
flocked’ to the shows. 

In the '30’s, however, Kessler says, 
the game degenerated because the 
time of national emergency had 
passed and men. would not keep 
themselves in shape. Also the de- 
pression sapped the strength of many 
youngsters. 





Tunney’s remark raised quite a 
stir, but the biggest reaction it got 
was from the Air Corps technical 
training command, which ordered the 
cancellation of all so-called “specta- 
tor sports.” < 

Maj. Gen. Walter R. Weaver, com- 
manding general, wrote the various 
commanding officers that competitive 
football would interfere seriously 
with the urgent program of training 
mechanics and other technicians for 
the Air Forces. 

Result: There are to be no more 
inter-unit games although intra-unit 
games will not be interfered with. 

Immediately the move was seen as 
a first step toward eventual elimina- 
tion of most “spectator sport” ac- 
tivities in all the services. What 
was generally overlooked in the 
speculation was the _ fact that 
students usually attend the Air 
Corps technical schools for only six 
weeks. As one War Department of- 
ficer put it: 

“The men couldn’t be good foot- 
ball players and at the same time 
learn to be good mechanics in that 
time.” 

However, Under Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson did say that 
constant study is being given to the 
cutting down of “spectator sports” 
which draw upon athletes in military 
training. 

Among the schools affected by the 
order are Lowry Field, Colo.; Scott 
and Chanute Fields, Ill., and Keesler 
Field, Miss. 
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Tunney 


EVANSTON, Ill.—It doesn’t mat- 
ter what Commander Gene Tunney 
of the Navy may think, Bob Zuppke, 
who was called out of retirement to 
coach the college all-stars this year, 
thinks football is a valuable part 
of the training of a soldier. 

Zup queried: 

“I’m just wondering what Tunney 
knows about football and other 
sports that require cooperation. 

“Football is as tough as anything 
Tunney’s physical education men 
ever thought up. Suppose I give 
knives to this gang of all-star line- 
men and turn ’em loose. Do you 
think they couldn’t take care of 
themselves? 


“The Army and Navy have to 
learn to cooperate in groups. Foot- 
ball teaches that, Ten men_  sub- 
ordinate themselves in a plan they 
have learned so that one man can 
advance. They develop and follow 
the leader. 


“The Navy and Army have to 
build stamina just as Tunney says 
and you've got to know how to use 
a bayonet, but football was building 
stamina and teaching boys to fight 
hard shoulder to shoulder long be- 
fore Tunney wrote out his plans 
for winning the war.” 





Motorcycle Racing 


Record Holder Rides for Army 


FT. RILEY, Kan. — A lad who last year shattered the world’s record 10-mile morotcycle run is 
getting his basic training in motors at the Cavalry Replacement Training Center. In the motorcycles 
class he’s simply another beginner—but he declares he’s learning a lot he didn’t know before. 


Pvt. John D. Egeberg was just a® 


tow-headed, brown-eyed 19-year-old 
Swedish kid from Minneapolis when 
he entered the national race at 
Springfield, Iil., last September. He 
competed in the novice class, lowll- 
est of all divisions, even less than 
amateur. But when judges saw him 
speed around the corners in the 
qualifling event with 185 other en- 
tries, many of them men who had 
raced for years, they marked him as 
someone to watch. 

And when he roared around the 
mile track in the finals, whirled 
around the corners in a tornado of 
sand and dust and came down the 
home stretch with the noise of an 
air raid, judges were aghast. He had 
finished 10 miles in 7 minutes, 32 
geconds—an average og 79.64 miles 
an hour! The young Swede had 
blasted the world’s record for the 
novice class, for amateurs and for 
experts! 

A short time ago Egeberg drove to 
Fort. Riley, to enlist in the Cavalry. 








He was attached to D-1 of the CRTC 
for his basic training and sent to 
the motorcycle division. 

In big racing events, Pvt. Egeberg 
explained, only factory-built ma- 
chines are permitted. No extra gad- 
getry or equipment are allowed. This 
means that only a couple of factors 
enter into racing—your skill in hand- 
ling the machine, taking the corners, 
taking the straightaways for all 
they’re worth, and your care of the 
machine. 

“How you care for a machine is 
just about as important as how you 
race one,” said Egeberg. “At home 
it was my brother who took care of 
my machine. He knows them from 
A to Z, and deserves as much credit 
as I for winning. 

“But here in the Army I’m learn- 
ing for myself how to keep a motor- 
cycle in top shape and how to make 
the very important regular main- 
tenance check-ups. I'm getting a lot 
out of maneuvering over rough ter- 





rain, too. All of it’s going to help 
me if I should want to race again.” 
Last year he raced in earnest, and 
won practically every contest he en- 
tered. But he doesn’t miss racing 
this summer. Army life is much too 
full and interesting. And besides, he 
pointed out, the government cut out 
all motorcycle races, starting Aug. 1. 
There's just one time when he’s 
likely to daydream. On road marches 
in the country, when the road 
stretches out ahead of him straight 
and smooth, it’s pretty hard to keep 
from snapping the throttle. “But I 
know that will have to wait,” he said. 
“There'll be time for that later.” 


Majors Top Goal 


NEW YORK—Special baseball 
games in the major leagues this sea- 
son have raised $517,964 for Army- 
Navy relief, it was estimated this 
week. The majors had set a goal of 
$500,000 for the year. 











READ THE BEST 
WAR BOOKS 


Recommended by ‘Army Times 


No. G-1 ARMIES ON WHEELS. .S. L. A. Marshall. 
With foreword by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller. Analyzes 
the significant battles and campaigns of the past year; 
written by one of America’s foremost authorities on 
modern warfare. 250 pages. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. G-2 YANKEE FIGHTER. Lt. John F. Hasey. The 
story of an American with the Free French Foreign 
Legion, as told to Joseph F. Dineen. Experiences un- 
der fire in Finland, Africa and Syria. 293 pages, with 
16 pages of photographs. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. G-3 BAROMETER RISING. Hugh MacLenan. A 
novel of Halifax in wartime, in December, 1917, when 
the freighter Mont Blanc, loaded with T.N.T. and picrie 
a but destroyed Halifax. 326 pages. Postpaid 


No. G-4 we DIVE AT DAWN. Lt Comdr, Kenneth 
Edwards, R. N. Account of the exploits of the British 
submarines in the First World War, with a complete 
history of submarines and an analysis of recent sub- 


— news events. 412 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid 


No. F-5 He's IN THE ARMY NOW. Capt. William 
H. Baumer, Jr. Dramatic and informative book about 
the Army in training and action. Illustrated. 255 
pages. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. G-6 THE FACE OF THE WAR, 1931-1942. Samuel 
H. Cuff. An invaluable background book, history high- 
lighted and greatly condensed. Many maps illustrate 
and cover the strategic points. 290 pages. Illustrated. 
Postpaid $3.00. 


No. G-7 MacARTHUR ON WAR. Edited by Frank C. 
Waldrop. The most important of General MacArthur's 
official writings, made at a time when it was unpopular 
to point out the dangerous miltary weakness of the 
counry. 419 pages. Appendix. Postpaid $3.00. 


No. F-8 west POINT TODAY. Kendall Banning. 
Authentic and readable account of the unique institu- 
tion which trains officers for the Army. Illustrated. 312 
pages. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. F-9 pEFENSE WILL NOT WIN THE WAR. Lt. 
Col. W. F. Kernan. The author shows in this book his 
conception of the only way to win the present war: by 
thinking offensively, using the resources at our disposal 
and winning the victory by an offensive on land at the 
heart of the enemy’s continental power. Postpaid $1.50. 


No. F-10 THE Axis GRAND STRATEGY. Blueprints 
for the Total War. From original material prepared 
by Staff Officers of the German Army, Navy and Air 
Force. Compiled for the Committee for National Morale, 
by Ladislas Farago. 614 pages. Postpaid $3.75. 


No. F-11 MepIrERRANEAN FRONT. Allan Moore- 
head. A first-hand story of the British Campaigns in 
Africa and the Middle East, by a correspondent of the 
London Daily Express. Includes analysis of the first and 
second Libyan campaigns. 302 pages. Postpaid $2.75. 


No. G-12 sTRATEGY FOR VICTORY. Hanson W. 
Baldwin. Widely discussed book, dealing with strategy, 
and facts selected to support the views of the author, 
The need for offensive action is set forth in the final 
third of the book. 172 pages. Postpaid $1.75. 


No. G-13 THE GREAT PACIFIC WAR. Hector C. By-' 


water with an introduction by Hanson W. Baldwin. An 
historic prophecy now being fulfilled, and a book un- 


doubtedly studied by the war lords of Japan. Pub-: 
lished 16 years ago by the famous British naval expert. 


321 pages. Illustrated. Postpaid $2.50. 


No. G-14 THE FOE WE FACE. Pierre J. Huss. The 


amazing revelations of a correspondent who spent eight 
years in Nazi Germany as head of the Berlin bureau of 
a major news service, and who interviewed Hitler only 
a month before Germany declared war on us. 300 
pages. Postpaid $3.00 


No. G-15 THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY. Col. William A. Ganoe. A complete history 
of the United States Army from the Revolutionary War 
down to the events of the spring of 1942. Special at- 
tention is paid to the work of the Army in building the 
nation. Illustrated. Postpaid $5.00. 


No. G-16 GET TOUGHI—HOW TO WIN IN HAND. 
TO-HAND FIGHTING. Capt. W. E. Fairbairn. Filled 
with clear drawings which, with the easy-to-follow di- 
rections, demonstrate the method of close combat fight- 
ing that the author has taught to the British Comman- 
dos. Postpaid $1.00. 
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Mike Scherba, Back from Midway, 
Meets Up With His Old C.O. 


Specal to Army Times 
By Sgt. Harry Blake 


CAMP WHEELER, Ga.—Staff 
Sgt. George “Mike” Scherba ad- 
mits that a Distinguished Service 
Cross, second highest decoration 
a soldier can earn, is a great hon- 
or. He just can’t understand why 
he and “58 other guys who were 
just doing our everyday jobs” 
were recommended for the 
award. 

Scherba and the other 58 “ordinary 
handyandy’s” earned the recommen- 
dations after an action somewhere off 
Midway. They were gunners on a 
bombing expedition aimed to doing a 
simple subtraction on Hirohito’s fleet. 

The work was new to “Mike.” He 
had been an infantryman for most of 
his eight years in the service. A 
few weeks before December 7, he 
thought he’d see what the shooting 
was like in the Air Force. It got 
pretty rough before long. 

It was very rough the day he pack- 
ed himself neatly into a gun turret 
aboard a bomber headed for mopping 
up operations off Midway. Japanese 
ships were burning merrily when 
Scherba’s crew arrived, but they were 
still putting up enough anti-aircraft 
fire to make the atmosphere very 
stuffy in the upper storeys. 

No Soft Touch 

“Don’t let anyone tell you the Japs 
are a soft touch,” Scherba will tell 
you. “The boys who got there be- 
fore us had laid a lot of eggs across 
an aircraft carrier. She looked as if 
her decks were full of brush fires. 
But she was still able to send up four 
Zeros.” 

Those were the four “Mike” and his 
crew mates sent down to rejoin the 
carrier. For a bonus, several fat 
sticks of bombs were laid squarely 
on the tail of a Japanese cruiser. 

It was hard work, bue that was 
about all Scherba could say for it 
afterward. He'd done hard work in 
the Army before. He’d never thought 
about it much and he had never 


Soldiers Shell Out 
To Buy War Bonds 


CAMP PICKETT, Va. — Soldiers 
training in Camp Pickett are not 
only giving their time and possibly 
their lives, but also their hard- 
earned dollars to defeat the Axis. 
Men of the 79th Division are pledg- 
ing War Bonds at a rate that exceeds 
th fondest hopes of their officers. 
Last reports show more than 1,000 
men in one unit alone have sub- 
scribed an average of $7 per month 
per man. 

The men of Maj. Gen. I. T. Wyche’s 
command lead the way with at least 
one buck private authorizing the de- 
duction of $37.50 per month to buy 
bonds, Others have agreed to $18.75 
(enough for one $25 bond) per month. 











SCHERBA tells General Emery (in the course of the conver- 
sation, naturally) about a slight brawl he took part in, west 


of Midway. 


asked for, or expected, any medals 
because it was a trifile harder than 
ordinary routine, Soldering was just 
a job. You took the hard knocks 
and the soft touches in stride and 
let it go at that. Praise and honor 
were the last things you expected. 
There were too many other guys 
who worked just as hard and looked 
at it the same way you did. 


He’s Recommended 


But Scherba’s commandig officers 
saw it differently. He was recom- 
mended for the second highest deco- 
ration in the Army and when he 
applied for training as an Infantry 
officer, military routine sped him to 
Camp Wheeler for a refresher course 
to prepare him for the Infantry 
Officer Candidate School at Fort 
Benning. 

He thinks he’s doubly fortunate. 
He’s not only getting a military 
brushup at one of the finest infantry 
centers in the world; he has met an 
old friend in the person of Camp 
Wheeler’s commanding general. 

As a colonel of infantry, Brig. Gen. 
A. R. Emry was Scherba’s command- 
ing officer in a regiment stationed at 
Hawaii long before “Mike” ever 
thought he’d be shooting at Japs with 
aerial machine guns. General and 
Mrs. Emery, in fact, bade him a per- 
sonal farewell when he left the regi- 
ment some years ago to transfer to 
a unit stationed on the mainland. 

“It’s swell to be back on a post 
commanded by General Emery,” 
Scherba says. 

He’s not commenting on how the 
Japs will feel about his paying them 








THE OFFICER'S 


Yes, Something New Has Been Added 
To the New Eighth Edition. (May, 1942) 


EW FEATURES—The vital problem of censoring soldier's mail. 
the ticklish duties of the Public Relations Officer, the new supply 
procedure, Cir. 105, April 10, 1942, 
motions, Cir. 111, April 15, 1942, have been added. 


The latest information on uniforms is there, and a rewritten chapter 
on Provisions in Anticipation of Death. New colored plates on all 
the officers’ insignia and and many of the shoulder patches help 
to make this the best GUIDE ever published. 


In war or peace, to have Officer's Guide is to know your way 
around. It's the only book to fully, completely and accurately describe 
the organization of the Army today. USE COUPON BELOW. 


GUIDE 3.2” 


and the latest information on pro- 
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—Photo by Cpl. Louis J. Dougall 


a return visit. 
any reason to do any boasting. It 
will be just another job. 


He doesn’t feel he has 


Two Privates Outmaneuver 


Dive-Bombing Mosquito 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—The Ano- 
pheles—the dive bombing mosquito 
—has been licked. He was out- 
maneuvered—and not by generals, 
not even by lieutenants, but by a 
couple of lowly privates. 

The Anopheles carries malaria, the 
only insect around here that does. 
He is described by the soldiers as 
the one that stands on his head, 
throws his feet up, his back out of 








Audience 


MRTC, CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. 
Being an individual possessing 
aspirations of being a _ vocalist, 
ist Lieut. James A. Leddon Jr., 
MRTC Special Services Officer, 


chuckled over a brilliant idea he 
had the other day. His daughter, 
Theresa Irene Leddon, was Ob- 
serving her third birthday. He 
would surprise her with a melodic 
phone call. After securing the 
number, and his daughter on the 
other end, Lieutenant Leddon pro- 
ceeded, signing, at his best: 

“Happy birthday to you, happy 
birthday to you, happy birthday, 
dear Theresa, happy birthday to 
you!” 

“Did you hear me, honey?’ the 
lieutenant then inquired. 

“Yes, came the reply from 
Theresa. And she hung up. 








joint, and puts all he has into 
bite. 
Only now he isn’t biting so y 
around Camp Shelby. 
Elmo Giordano and Aaron 


are given credit for the vic 


which has brought back easy 
ber. 


Last spring they were assigned 


a health drive and took to drs 
and chemicals with such success 
last month only seven Anoph 


mosquitos were caught in the 


traps they set for inspection of 
insects. 

There is a mosquito net for 
soldier at this gigantic camp, 
they are left unfolded and 
is the doughboy’s sleep disturb 
the drone or bite of the insect. 





Birthplace Is Inducti¢ 
Point for Shelby Pri 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Class' 


tion interviewer, Cpl. Milton 
Harrison thought he had run ac 
everything. That is, until he 


Selectee Willie Robinson, jr., 
set some kind of a record by b 
both inducted and born in © 
Shelby. 

The 21-year-old private was 
in an old Army recreational 
July 20, 1921. 

“My parents were staying in © 
Shelby because my dad had a jo 
that time helping tear down 
buildings built during the first W 
War,” Robinson explained. 



































ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


Each Book is Written By An Expert 


No F-1 MANUAL OF MESS 
° MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information, A prop- 
erly managed mess is one of the 
greatest rids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 
manders. Includes 331 Army tested 


tecipes, Postpaid $2.00 
ARMY WIFE. Nan 
No. F -2 Shea. She's in the 


army now... but does she know 
what to do about it? Here's a guide 
book written for women Pt a 

Postpaid $2.50 


woman. 
No F-3 COMPANY  ADMINIS- 
bd TRATION AND  PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De- 
partment. llth Edition, aintog 
supply and mess, management an 
personal records including personnel 
office organization and procedure. 
Postpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 


No F-4 MAP AND AERIAL 
. PHOTOGRAPH READ- 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned officer. With the book goes 
two protractors, a photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card. 

Postpaid $1.00 


No F-5 THE SOLDIER AND 
. THE LAW. Three 
books in one. Presents three 


closely and logically interrelated 
subjects: 1. Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial. ourt- 
martial procedure — including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. rocedural 
pamphlet — a direct guide in the 
sonduct of courts-martial, 448 W's 


Postpai 

MILITARY LAW. A 
No. F- Catechism, This is an 
abbreviated self-test on Military Law. 
The pamphlet contains over 230 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 
Courts-Martial. Postpaid 50¢ 


No F-7 ESSENTIALS OF IN- 
. FANTRY TRAINING. 
Sth Ed, (new. Aug., 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 


his instruction. A four-color map, 
31° by 34° is furnished with the 
book. Postpaid $1.00 

(INFANTRY DRILL 
No. F-8 {durations | 4. 
cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
ai) (MI “Garand’’) muili- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 


terior guard duty, and the infantry 
pack. 350 pages. 

Postpaid (Fabcote binding), 50c 

Postpaid (Cloth binding), 75¢ 


No F-9 MILITARY PREVEN- 
. TIVE MEDICINE. Lt, 
Col. George C. Dunham, M. C. ‘Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine’’ has gained 
recognition as the standard work in 
its field. For years it has enjoyed 
high standing among officers of the 
Medical Department, U. S. Army, by 
medical officers of many foreign 
armies, and by the profession gen- 
erally. Postpaid $1.25 
MEDICAL 


MILITARY 
No. F-10 MANUAL, The fourth 


edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustration. 


Postpaid $4.50 
No. F-11 


fHE FIFTH COLUMN 

1S HERE. By George 

Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 
tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 
an acknowldeged authority on Fifth 
umn Activities. Formerly §1.00. 
Now Postpaid S0¢ 


No F-12 MACHINE GUNNERS 
° HANDBOOK. Captain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 


nery. Postpaid 50c 
HOW TO SAY IT IN 

No. F “I SPANISH. | L t.-C ol. 
arry M, Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C. 

Canova and Lt, Willard ebb. 
Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express them- 
selves in an understandable mun- 
ner. Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases. Size 
4%''x74%4"": 150 pages. Postpaid 75e 
MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 


No. F-14 iinpsook. Guide- 
book for the medical soldier. Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cov- 
ering wide variety of subject matter. 
Size 41/,''x71/,"'; 380 pages. Fabkote 
binding. Postpaid $1.00 

OFFICERS GUIDE, 
No. F-15 Eighth Edition (1942). 
Authoritative, copiously illustrated, 
interestingly written, it provides a 
source for study, reference and in- 
spiration about problems which face 
the officer as an individual, 


Postpaid $2.50 
No. F-16 JASTICS AND TECH. 
TRY. Basic. 


NIQUE INFAN- 

(Tenth Edition) A more 

advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an- 
swers to questions are contained in 
the appendix. Postpaid $3.00 


No F 17 THE CADENCE SYS- 
bd ne TEM OF TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations, The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 
since been widely —.—— 

S-2 IN ACTION, 


‘ostpaid 75¢ 
No. F-18 Shipley Thomas. 


Technique of securing information 
about the enemy in wartime. “Valu- 
able information to all who may be 
assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer.""—Hanson Baldwin. 

Postpaid §1.50 


DRILL AND CERE. 
No. F-19 Montes ror FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete). Prepared 
by officers who are recognized as 
experts. Text is based on and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available under one 
cover. Numerous illustrations. 


Postpaid $1.00 

ORILL A N D EVOLU. 

No. F-20 {ions Or THE BAND 
Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands. Covers 
completely the drill and maneuvers 


with instructions in special maneu- 
vers, 125 pages, 80 illustrations and 
diagrams, Leatherette bindin Ls 
handy pocket size. Postpaid $1. 


No. F-21 Monies For Fieu 


ARTILLERY {Sonptate) Up-to-date 
compilation of War Department pub- 
lications in convenient form for every 


Field artilleryman, Contains over 
310 plates, many from new and 
sriginal drawings. Postpaid $1.00 

THE SOLDIER'S 


No. F-22 fanpsoox. Field 
Artillery Edition. To meet the de- 
mand for additional copies of FM 21- 
100, The Soldier's Handbook, we of- 
ter an exact reproduction of this im- 
portant manual for the basie train- 
ing of the soldier, Fabkote binding. 


Postpaid 

INFANTRY DRILL 
No. F-23 frcurations with 
BASIC TRAINING SUBJECTS. Coast 
Artillery Edition, Includes the latest 
Drill Regulations pertaining to Coast 
Artillery units, overs the material 
contained in several field manuals, 


Fabkote binding. Postpaid 

COMPLETE TACTICS, 
No. F-24 Panty. RIFLE 
BATTALION. With the organization 
and tactics of all included units— 
the individual soldier, squads, pla- 
toons, companies and the battalion 
itself. Includes the entire Infantry 
Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the tacti- 
cal portions of basic field manuals 
on the Individual Infantry weapons, 
Tables of organization of all units 
are also covered, Fabkote sine % 
a 


Postpa: 

TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. F-25 NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY, Advanced, eventh Edition), 
(Description of Tactics and Tech- 
nique of salepty. Basic, is given 
above under F-16. Here's the more 
advanced material, including an- 
swers to questions and solutions to 
problems. Postpaid $5.00 


COAST ARTILLERY. 
No. F-26 Prepared and illus- 
trated with view of combining in 
one volume all. necessary instruc- 
tional material for the Coast Artil- 
le-y. Contains all the essentially 
Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov- 
ered in the two volumes (Basic and 
Advanced) and represents a su 
stantial saving to the purchaser. 
Postpaid $6.00 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DE- 
No. F-27 PENSE. Contains in 
one volume regulations, principles 
and basic information from scores 
separate pamphlets. Appendix gives 
liet of War Department publications 
from which much of this book was 
compiled. Postpaid $2.00 


N T- 
No. F-28 EN hock ,, 


tactics of small units, Prepared by 
members of the Military Histor 
Section of the Infantry School. It 


is the only substitute for first-hand 
battle experience. Contains over | 
battlefield situations and actions, de- 
scribed and discussed, 

Postpaid $3.00 
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ect. man, 
nection Proof And we'll give them to those 

. vi en a heavy and vermin. 
tie — — pe Bee Sgt. | They’re not iron, but just as good; 
rivanrtin “Bud” Conolly of the 138th White rows of crosses made of wood. 

so much that while dressing for 

ass occasion, he carefully hung his | The Wolf Howls 
ton on the clothes rack and threw| Each Service Club cafeteria is 
1 acl trousers on the floor. blessed with a “wolf” section, where 
he *“* * fhe oglers sit and watch the girls 
r., Kitchen Lament go by. rr —_ 

y baw as dawn was breaking tunch at Service Club Na. 3 the other 
1 Ciind I awakened from my rest, All through the meal he kept 

mess sergeant above me noon. -_ P 

, a solid eye on a comely redhead a 
as With his hands upon my chest. , o eahies 6 Finally ke 
1al MH I thought even as he shook me, |°COUPIe Of tables away. 7 © 

; called over a soldier who was stand- 
iow can this horror be? ; 

in Cat night I was a soldier ing By the phone. 

a j@MBut today I’m on K. P . “Who,” asked the sucker, “is that 
we .-—-. a oe over there, and what 

are the chances?” 

st Wajplaced Emphasis “That lovely redhead,” said the 

rack of the week belongs to the | other soldier, “is my wife. What do 
jentified spectator at the 38th | you think the chances are?” 
sion’s weekly boxing bouts, who, = ae 
mn Announcer Bill Gladden sat | Lazy or Smart 
mn on a corner stool claiming Laziest man in the 138th FA Is 
ers from a 25-mile hike, shouted: | reported to be Sgt. Bill Russell, who 
Well, stand up or you'll hurt|has rollers on his foot locker so he 
blisters.” won't have to lift it. 
i6u- 
44 Livi Grad 
4“ famp Livingston Graduates 
ab Non-Com School Cl 
a> fast INon-Lom Schoo ass 
a AMP LIVINGSTON, La.—The/{some of whom were selectees who 
over Division graduated its fourth|only recently concluded their 13 
ane last class of soldier-students| weeks of basic training. 

» n the non-commissioned officers’} Present at the graduation cere- 
> R's (pol here, bringing to a close the|monies were Maj. Gen. Omar N. 
eld @ruction period inaugurated last| Bradley, 28th Division commander; 
i to train more than 800 men in| Brig. Gen. Kenneth Buchanan, as- 
» of- » leadership, field tactics and/sistant division commander; Brig. 
3 im- @lems of modern warfare. Gen. Basil H. Perry, division artillery 
oe hioned to improve the combat | officer, and Colonel Peterson. 
| 5c ship of its non-commissioned When the non-commissioned offi- 

fers, the school was conducted|cers’ school was first introduced at 
ILL @Lieut. Col. Carl L. Peterson of| Livingston, the classes were sched- 
Reuah 112th Infantry, aided by 12 lieu-|uled for nine-day periods and stu- 
latest ts, graduates from the Third| dent capacity was limited to 150 
Soast My War College at Camp Bullis,|men. Later, however, the training 
— period was lengthened to two weeks 
1 ree previous classes were at-|and the classes increased to 200 men. 

led by non-commissioned officers Men who attended the school were 
Tes, ed from the 109th, 110th and| selected because of their proficiency 
vation §" Infantry regiments, and the|in the field. They are now busy im- 
nits— ion artillery units. The closing| parting to soldiers in their home 
, la ter included additional men/ units the knowledge absorbed in the 
alion - P all > 
fantry | each of these organizations,! non-commissioned officers’ school. 
aunle 
ipons. 
. Morale 
1 

(Continued from Page 4) 

TECH- 
NFAN- @yond any description of abstract terms to those regions of mind and 
+ ul not so easily disturbed by external events. 

given § TO define it is very difficult; to detect it less difficult. Look yourself 
) more Wer, soldier! If, when your bod¥ becomes tired and your mind dis- 
Jas to med, you can still plug on—then you are on the road to morale. If, 
4 $5.00 Men you are severely criticized for some mistake, or ridiculed and 

d on, you are able to forget these personal conflicts, remembering 
._- are detrimental to your duty and your country, and can still plug 
ns “‘- you are on the road to morale. And ‘when you have performed your 
nstruc- faithfully and successfully, only to receive no gratitude, no recog- 
a on, no pat on the back, are you still able to plug on without a 
ly a ble? If you are, you have reached morale. 
sic and It's like bing in the mud, dirt and sweat of a football line, ready to 
a ou é@ the opening for the ball-carrier. 
id $6.00 —Pvt. Rocco G. Rotoli, HQ Sqdn., 40th Service Group, Key Field, Miss. 
. * . 
. © me, morale means the maintenance of a spirit of optimism, 
inciples e, and single-mindedness in regard to the national aims and 
cores 'y of our government and its allies. 
x gives #2 times of crisis, such as today, our nation demands that part of 
ok was BeNergy, loyalty, funds, and sincere devotion which we ordinarily 
id $2.00 Mo our own interest. Good morale means that these sacrifices are 
nN BAT- & cheerfully and whole-heartedly, with malice toward none and a 
; of the MOught of liberty and justice for all. 
"Waa —Cpl. Silas L. Taggart, HQ Troop, 4th Cavalry, Fort Meade, 8. D. 
ool, it - 9 ° 
ret-hons Morale must pertain to the individual soldier as a quality of virtue 
ons, de me" assures unshakable confidence in the cause of his country and 
oW-man. 
sid $3.0 8 T> make soldier morale secure, can there be any doubt that it must 
“ew Bude Morality, Orderliness, Respect, American democracy, Love and 
>, yes — when do we Eat? 
Pfc. Louis M. Mondorff, IGASC, Mitchel Field, N. Y. 
. * * 
ding to Webster 
#2? dictionary says morale is a state of mind with reference to 
ence, courage, zeal and the like, especially of a number of 
BS sssociated in some enterprise, such as troops. Morale, then, is 
yovecceces ice, courage and zeal; its sum is a state of mind. 
Infidence is obtained when soldiers are certain in their own minds 
vessssosee Mthey know their jobs well, that their lTeaders are good leaders, 
battle they will win. Courage is born of confidence. Zeal comes 
ee Ppreciation of the merit of a cause, accompanied by the resolution 
on with a task and have it ended. 
peeeeceoee® 
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SHELBY, Miss. — They’re 
ng the one on the rookie from 
149th Infantry who was walking 
first tour of guard duty. On the 
proach of the O. D., the rookie 
fame so flustered that instead of 
customary, “Halt! Who goes 
7” he shouted: 

Halt! Look who’s here!” 

oa . * 














PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 








SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 





Double Crosses 
In Hitlerland, domain of slavery, 
Iron crosses are G. I. for bravery. 
The slaughter of helpless popula- 
tion 
Of a tiny, harmless, nearby nation 
Means iron cross on Nazi chest, 
By Hitler given, by Herr Gott blest. 
We too have crosses for each Ger- 






















—Staff Set. Batt Hn. Eilett, QM Det., Camp _— Tex. 
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prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 


eg SERVICE—Rolls devel- 
d, 16 fadeless Beautitone prints, 25c 
mlargement and premium coupons in- 
cluded. Giant Snapshots, Army Dept., 
Green “Bay, Wis. 


ONE DAY SERVICE — Roll developed 
and 16 Highgloss guarapteed prints b 
Premium enlargement Toupon included. 
Camera-Snaps, Box D-977, Oshkosh, Wis. 


16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma. 














Rolls Developed, two prints each nega- 
tive, 25c. Reprints, 2c each; 100 or more, 
1c. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 





Anybody Can Give Free Offers But It Takes 
Skilled Craftsmanship for Fine Photo Fin- 
ishing. Try Our Immediate Service. Roll 
Developed and Eight Sparkling Prints, 25c. 
Universal Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


CHRISTMAS CARD 
SALESPEOPLE WANTED 


Sell Personalized yey a7 ant with 
name imprinted, 50 for $1.50 d 25 for 
$1.50. our profit 50c on ena order. 
Samples free. A.B. PLATELESS COM- 
a Y, 243 Cana) Street, New York City, 











NECKWEAR 





Made of Official 
Cloth, 
proved. 


Khaki 
Government ap- 
On and off in a 
jiffy. Adjustable to any 
size collar. Sample 40c 
—dozen $4.25. 


Send $1 For Special 
Introductory Offer of 











3 Khaki Redi-Knot 
Ties. Postage Pre- 
paid. 





Write for free descriptive catalog of com- 
plete line of ties. 
PHILIP’S NECKWEAR 
20 W. 22nd St,, Dept. T-1, New York, N.Y. 








Need More Money? 


Do R sy buddies a favor, and make 
big money for yourself, sone 
FAMOUS PEN-'n-BRUSH TUDIOS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
50 PRINTED $i 


WITH NAME 


Samples FREE 


BIG PROFITS. New Selling Method 
makes even bigger profits than ever be- 
fore possible. 

~.Top-value Box Assortments. 21- 
tT VICTORY Box; also Etchings, 
Religious, Humorous, Wrappings, 
Birthdays, All-Occasions, etc. 


21-CARD VICTORY BOX 
ON APPROVAL 


We need representatives in every out- 
fit in the country. Don't elay! 
Write TODAY! Remember — Early 


starters make most money 
PEN-’n-BRUSH STUDIOS 

154 Nassau St., Dept. A-2 
New York, N. Y. 


Riley Honors 
26th Cavalry 


FORT RILEY, Kans.—Dedication 
ceremonies for the monument erect- 
ed here in memory of the gallant 
dead of the 26th Cavalry, 
Scouts, have been set for Saturday, 
Aug. 29, by Col.. William R. Irvin, 
post commander. 

The 26th Cavalry performed heroic 
feats of bravery in the recent de- 
fense of Luzon against the invading 
Japanese. It covered the withdrawal 
of the American forces from the 
Manila area to Bataan Peninsula, and 
fought many engagements in the 
Lingayen Gulf and Bataan sectors. 

There is a close tie between the 
regiment and Fort Riley, since many 
officers who died with the regiment 
had been stationed at this post at 
various times. 

The unveiling ceremonies will be 
open to the public. 

An invitation has been extended to 
Manuel Quezon, president of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, who Is 
now in this country, to be present 
and deliver the principal address. 
Maj. Gen. Frederick E. Uhl, com- 
manding general of the 7th Service 
Command, Omaha, Nebr., has noti- 
fied Col. Irvin that he will be pres- 
ent and participate in the program. 











FISH FEAST 

GULFPORT FIELD, Miss.—A royal 
feast was enjoyed by Gulfport Field 
soldiers recently after 23 soldiers 
aboard the ship “Mary Francis” put 
into shore with a catch of more than 
125 fish. 

When the fishermen returned 
soldiers in camp were 
the general mess area. 
were cleaned, fried over open fires 


invited 








were caught. The outing was 
rst_of.a series. 


KHAKI REDI-KNOT TIES, 















Philippine | 
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from their Gulf of Mexico cruise, all | 
to | 
There fish | 


and eaten all night long. All tastes | 
in fish were satisfied, for a variety | 
the | 

' 





NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en 
closure of any messages wit 
fourth class matter. If you ma‘ 
heen ig & with Shessage enclosed 

RST stage must be 


rolls well, tie securely and 
dress plainly with your name 
address on cover. 


iy: PT a) 




















PHOTO FINISHING 





REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
for U. S. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S. 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 








MILITARY SUPPLIES 





Special values. Enlisted men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
2.75. Oversea caps, ‘khaki 75c, serge 
1.25. Regimental insignia for most all 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 22- 
page catalog will be forwarded u 
uest. March Military om ment 
East 34th St.. Dept. A ew York, 





REAL ESTATE 





ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4¢ EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Mpls., Minn. 





FILMS--8 exposures enlarged to dou- 
ble size, 30c; or 8 exposure rolls, neg- 
ative size, 25c. Finest quality and 
fast service guaranteed. Camera 
Craft, Box No. 280, West Chester, Pa. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 


Be our agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY PILLOW TOPS 


and 
PENNANTS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Sample line furnished to agents 
acceptable. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 
Te Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 
sumber and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Co. 
1233 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y: 














THE IDEAL RING 
For the Service Man 


Sterling Silver Ring with attractive 
stepped pattern and sides neatly de- 
signed as illustrated. 





It expresses the spirit and pride of 
the men in service. 





Sizes 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 ready for 
immediate shipment 


ATTRACTIVELY PRICED, $2 
FORT JEWELERS 


WEST UNITY, OHIO 











OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans com- 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze 
phyr Hills, Florida, 





HELP WANTED—MALE 





MEN. If you have had selling experi- 
ence before joining the Army, we offer 
you an unusual opportunity to represent 
us in your company. Commissions paid 
in advance. > 221, 217 7th Avenue, 
New York, N. 








JUMBO PICTURES 
BIGGER! BETTER! 

The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
ineluding 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbe 
from each negative 25c. 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 606, 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each Se, 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 


roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 


Box T St. Paul, Mine. 








DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS! 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE— 
BETTER SERVICE 
Clip this ad and send trial roll with 286 
(coin) rolls developed; your choice, two 
beautifal double weight professional en- 
largements and 8 never-fade Raytone 
prints, or two prints each good negative. 


Other papel hasten hetsin-ensath in- 
cluded... 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 


Dept. 45-F. La Crosse, Wis. 


DEVELOPED: 


FILM ove 


ONLY 
Bromide ENLARGEMENTS with 
8 Finerfoto Prints from all 8-ex- 
posure Rolls deve'oped. The en- 


largements moke beautiful gifts. 19 


Finerfotos, Box 898-19, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WATCHES AND JEWELRY 





ELGIN & WALTHAM WATCHES 










Send for new Illustrated 
watch and jewelry catalog. 


Many attractive buys at 
sensationally Low Prices! 


Make extra money, tee. 


Plymouth Jewelry Company 
163 Canal St., Dept. A, N. ¥. 








are doing everything we can to 


for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements... 


each negative. (No enlarg 


QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


During the many years we have done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 
we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so we 


QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown below: 
Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and are with coupon good 


MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and TWO Prints from Each 
Negative. (No enlargements included)... sania 


Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed and omc Contest | Print from 


make this service possible. Our 


30c 


30c 
30c 


Only 


...Only 





ht 
pth from best negative 
25 or more, 2¢ each; 


Fine Grain Developing 





18 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.00 


BOX 184-A 

















Contact Prints and One colored enlargement or two plein 


Contact Prints without auleogemecte, 3 each. 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 
3x4 Prints 


6 Exp. Univer............. 25¢ = 18 -~Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill......... $1.00 
8 Exp. Rolls..................35¢ 18 Exp, Nov 135-35mm With Refill............. $1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls.... -30¢ 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill.......... $1.50 
16 Exp. Rolls 70c 36 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill — = 


Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c each 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 


30 


Only 


100 or more I'/rc each 


No Free Enlargements 


36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 





aeemuainatias 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Pace 16 





WASHINGTON, 


D. C., Aucust 29, 194z 





West Point Cadets Will 
Learn to Fly at Airbase 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. — 


“One of the biggest things ever to hap- 


pen in the history of the military academy.” That’s how Maj. Gen. 
Francis B. Wilby, superintendent of the United States Military 
Academy, described the sea of Stewart Field, 16 miles north 


of West Point. 

General Wilby spoke at the dedica- 
tion ceremonies of the field as he 
presented Col. J. M. Weikert, com- 
manding officer, with a plaque de- 
signating it “the wings of West 
Point.” 

Stewart Field, built high in the 
Hudson highlands on a huge table 
of sod and cement is destined to be- 
come one of the largest fields on the 
Eastern, seaboard. 

Two-hundred and forty-five West 
Point cadets arrived at the field on 
dedication day to begin their basic 
training. Already established there 
is a basic and advanced flying school 
with a staff of Army _ Officer in- 











structors and several squadrons of 

enlisted men and ground crews, 
The cadets who will train at 

Stewart will graduate in 1944 and 


when they receive their commissions 


they will also be given wings as 
second lieutenants in the Air Forces. 
Before they are commissioned they 
will receive 300 hours of flight train- 
ing squeezed into their regular work 
at the academy. 

Thus the academy is joining in the 
increased emphasis upon air power 
and air knowledge. Men who wish to 
go into the Air Forces are now given 
the same opportunities as those who 
wish to enter the artillery or in- 
fantry. 





Two New Divisions Slated 
For Reactivation in October 


Two new Infantry divisions will be 
formed during the month of October, 
the 84th at Camp MHowze, near 
Gainesville, Tex., and the 92nd at 
Camp McClellan, near Anniston, 
Ala. The 92nd Infantry Division will 
be ‘composed of Negro troops. 

Brig. Gen. John H. Hildring has 
been named commander of the 84th, 
and Brig. Gen. Edward M. Almond, 
commander of the 92nd Division. 

Both of these organizations are re- 


Home After 10 
Years—Army 
Sends Him There 


CAMP BUTNER, N. C.— Ten 
years ago, young Henry Reeves 
used to spend his summers on a 
farm near Durham, N. C., owned 
by his aunt and uncle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Kelly. 

Some of Henry’s fondest boy- 
hood memories were associated 
with the shady Carolina farm. He 
thought of it sometimes after he 
moved to the west coast to work 
four years ago. Nor did he forget 
it while he spent 14 months at the 
Camp Roberts (Calif.) Field Ar- 
tillery Replacement Center as an 
enlisted man. 

From there the young soldier 
moved on to the Field Artillery 
Officer-Candidate School at Fort 
Sill, Okla. As Second Lieutenant 
Reeves his first orders sent him 
to Camp Butner to join the 78th 
Lightning Division. 

There was something hazily 
familiar about the road Lieutenant 
Reeves walked along on his way 
to his new quarters at the camp. 
Then he saw it—the chimney of 
his summertime home of boyhood 
days, now standing forlornly a few 
feet from the artillery officers bar- 
racks, as the only remaining 
marker of a farm swallowed up 
by a great Army reservation. 

After 10 years Henry Reeves had 
come home. 














Altar-Bound Private 
Has His Busiest Day 


STOCKTON, Calif.—Friday was a 
busy day for Pvt. Irvin Blumentritt, 
aircraft mechanic. He was married 
and moved to a new station on the 
same day. 

Arrangements had been made for 
Blumentritt to marry his girl from 
back home in Winona, Minn., in a 
leisurely manner over the week-end. 
Instead, on Thursday he was ordered 
to an Arizona station. All day Fri- 
day he rushed about packing and 
getting his clearance papers in or- 
der. 

At 6 p.m. he dashed into town, met 
his fiancee and visited the parson- 
age. An hour later he was on his 
way to Arizona. But four coaches 
ahead was his bride. Half their wed- 
ding trip was being paid for by the 
government. 


Signal Corps Will Open 
Replacement Center 


A new Signal Corps Replacement 
Center will be opened about Sept. 
15 near Walerga, Calif. about 12 
miles from Sacramento, the War 
Department announced. Brig. Gen. 
Stephen H. Sherrill has been named 
commanding officer. 

The post has been named Camp 
Kohler, for ist Lt. Frederick L. 
Kohler, Signal Corps, who was killed 
March 14 in the Far Eastern 
theater while serving with Lt. Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell’s military mission 
to China. 





constituted World War divisions, the 
84th, known as the Lincoln Division, 
having been formed from Selective 
Service men from Illinois, Indiana 
and Kentucky at Camp Taylor, Ky., 
in August, 1917, and the 92nd Negro 
Selective Service men from _ the 
United States at large at Camp Fun- 
ston, Kans., in October, 1917. 

The 84th Division did not see serv- 
ice in France as a division, its men 
being sent to other divisions in the 
battle line as replacements shortly 
after its arrival in September, 1918. 

The 92nd Division, however, saw 
service with the French army in the 
St. Die sector, Lorraine, in August 
and September of 1918, and took part 
in the Meuse-Argonne offensive of 
the American Army from September 
26 to October 3, returning to the 
Marbache sector, Lorraine, on Oc- 
tober 9 to remain there until Armis- 
tice Day, November 11. 


DIGNITY must go by the board when Maj. Gen. Innis P. Swift, commanding the Ist Cay 
Division, sets out to solve a problem—or maybe ‘sits down’ is the right word. On 7 
Army maneuvers in Louisiana, he’s talking it over here with Major Bob Allen, Third A 
General Headquarters. 



































—Photo by 163rd Signa 





Col. Ramey Becomes CO 
Of Riley Cavalry School 


. Rufus S. Ramey, cavalry, has| est major in the 81st (Wildcat) In-| mission last February, when 

assigned to command the! fantry Division, and one of the| only 25 and was attending t 
Cavalry School at Fort Riley, Kans. youngest officers holding such a/| talion Commander and Staff @ 
succeeding Brig. Gen. Robert C. 


Rodgers, who has been assigned to a| Headquarters Company. He is only| ported for duty with the 81st 
field command. 













Major, 26 Years Old, at Rucker 


CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—The young-| Major Schmidt received h 


rank in the U. S. Army, is Maj. James |*Course in Infantry School 
K. Schmidt, commandant of Division} Benning, Ga. Major Sch 





26 years of age. in May. - 
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Here are the two new comic 

magazines that men in the service are wild 
about. They are something entirely different... 
not “kid” comics, but true stories about real people. 
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Comics that bring 
the world’s greatest 
heroes right to your camp. 


EVEN full-length, true WAR 
stories, plus 7 other interesting 
comic nO. in the new hg of a 
REAL HEROES, now on sale. Gen- 
eral Chennault and his tough LAY ball! Read the story of 
Flying Tigers; an heroic ship, the Brooklyn's “Beloved Bums"’. 
U.S.S. LEXINGTON which went to And 15 other exciting, different, 
comic features. You'l ‘get a new 


glory in the battle of the Coral 

Sea; a private’s immortal radio slant on our allies, the Mexicans, 

words tapped out in the last mes- when you read Mexico—Land of 

sage from Corregidor; the story Fighting Men." You'll cheer for 

of Gene Tunney, fighter in the ring Ma-Ma Mosquito," ae 
guerilla leader who kee 


and in the service. A new issue 
of REAL HEROES, No. 7, on Japs itching. Get TRUE C MICS 
now... it's a big dime's worth. 


sale today Don't miss it. 
BOTH ON SALE 


TO°A COPY ar the canteen 


Parents’ Magazine Press, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 











